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tied, 


side, 


shade 


laid. 


treading 


her hands. 


The Bookman. 


Throstle and blackbird stiff with cold 
Hop on the frozen grass; 

Among the agéd, upright oaks 
The dun deer slowly pass. 


The chapel organ rolls and swells, 
And voices still praise God; 

But ah! the thought of youthful friends 
Who lie beneath the sod. 


Now wounded men with gallant eyes 
Go hobbling down the street, 

And nurses from the hospitals 
Speed by with tireless feet. 


The town is full of uniforms; 
And through the stormy sky, 
Frightening the rooks from the tallest 


trees, 


The aeroplanes roar by. 


Not roses do I send to her, not roses, 
For roses grow in gardens, tended, 


Trim lawns and graveled walks ne’er 
saw our meeting, 
But on the hills and by the cool lake- 


And ’mid the ferns beneath the birches’ 


Wild flow’rs and berries in her hands I 


Not jewels do I give to her, not jewels. 
Rich jewels are for ladies in the town, 
The city pavements never felt our 


Nor smirched with dust her simple 
country gown, 

But gold beneath her feet were wave- 
washed sands 

When pearl-hued shells I laid within 


OXFORD REVISITED IN WAR 


Beneath fair Magdalen’s storied towers 
I wander in a dream, 

And hear the mellow chimes float out 
O’er Cherwell’s ice-bound stream. 





Song—Unasking Have We Come. 


The older faces still are here 
More grave and true and kind, 

Ennobled by the steadfast toil 
Of patient heart and mind. 


And old-time friends are dearer grown 
To fill a double place: 

Unshaken faith makes glorious 
Kach forward-looking face. 


Old Oxford’s walls are gray and worn: 
She knows the truth of tears, 
But today she stands in her ancient 
pride 
Crowned with eternal years. 


Gone are her sons: yet her heart is glad 
In the glory of their youth, 
For she brought them forth to live or 
die 
By freedom, justice, truth. 


Cold moonlight falls on silent towers; 
The young ghosts walk with the old; 
But Oxford dreams of the dawn of May, 
And her heart is free and bold. 
Tertius van Dyke. 


SURSUM CORDA. 


The Power which holds the furthest 
sun, 
And bids it shine and serve apart, 
Bids me not leave my task undone, 
Bids me lift up my heart. 


And heavenward hearts, as from above, 
Are touched with fire, are bathed in 
light: 
Hold, ever hold me, Living Love, 
To this unfathomed height! 
R. W. M. 
The Spectator. 


UNASKING HAVE WE COME. 


Unasking have we come,—too late, too 
soon 
Unasking from this plot of earth are 
sent. 
But we, the sons of noble discontent, 
Use half our lives in asking for the 
,. Moon. 


Abu’l-Ala. 
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HOLLAND AND THE WAR. 


It has been the lot of neutrals in 
this world-conflict to be courted on 
both sides, to endure a great deal of 
criticism, and to suffer hardships be- 
cause of their keeping aloof from the 
struggle. But there is certainly no 
exaggeration in saying that, with the 
exception of perhaps the United States, 
no neutral country has, like Holland, 
been subjected to such sharp and un- 
relenting fault-finding, and even such 
scathing abuse. There seems to come no 
end to the cloud'of shafisdirectedagainst 
her. Everything she does is watched 
with the utmost care. The eyes of the 
belligerents are continually fixed upon 
the little country of the low lands, and 
when she happens to breathe loudly 
or to make a noise which bystanders 
have not been wont to hear from her 
before, immediately the news of the 
unusual event is spread to the four 
corners of the earth to apprise the 
human race of the impudent audacity 
of the Dutch people who dare to be- 
have in such a way. 

When a sensational paper of low 
rank—too many of them, unfortu- 
nately, have a grip on public opinion 
—showers its insults and innuendoes 
on the Netherlands, we shrug our 
shoulders because we have learned to 
consider things philosophically, and 
because we are convinced that in the 
end these fiendish attacks will leave no 
stain on our good name. This war 
has put our patience to a sustained 
test, and makes us bear in many do- 
mains that which we would certainly 
not brook under normal conditions. 
But when a responsible organ joins 
those who are out to belittle us; 
when a distinguished writer accuses 
us in veiled terms of being a nation 
without dignity or honor; when he 
places before us the alternative of 
entering the war without delay or 


otherwise of being considered a race 
of cowards; when he reproaches us 
with remaining deaf to the call of 
humanity, actuated by material and 
base motives, then our silence might 
be interpreted as an avowal of guilt, 
and we feel it our imperative duty to 
raise our voice and to protest em- 
phatically against those allegations. 
We protest in the name of the respect 
that is due to every individual or 
assemblage of individuals whose be- 
havior is not contrary to the estab- 
lished principles of honesty and good 
faith. We protest because we cannot 
accept a one-sided judgment preju- 
diced by extraordinary circumstances. 
We protest also in the name of the 
sincere friendship and mutual esteem 
which have existed for so many years 
between England and Holland, and 
which should not be marred by regret- 
table misunderstandings. 

We desire it to be known that to 
employ such a method to win our 
favor is entirely wrong. To insinuate 
that we are almost outcasts amongst 
nations, even to suppose only that our 
country does not fulfil her obligations 
asa neutral Power, is painfully resented 
by us. It grieves us profoundly, it 
hurts our pride, it wounds our sensi- 
bility, it shocks our dearest feelings, 
because we know it is cruelly unjust 
and wholly undeserved. 

Yes, it is cruel to write that a nation 
with a past like Holland might be 
accused of cowardice. The history of 
the Dutch people shows at every page, 
at every line, an unceasing struggle 
against either Nature or man. The 
Dutch soil itself has been created only 
by dint of perseverance, by dogged 
toiling, by tough laboring. The coun- 
try as it exists has been wrenched, 
so to speak, from Nature’s clenched 
fists. [Dire experiences have taught the 
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Dutch people how to fight for their 
lives. The raging elements remind 
them without a moment’s respite that 
they must neither rest nor relax their 
efforts. Not so many months ago the 
infuriated billows of the North Sea 
swept over an enormous part of Hol- 
land, devastating and spoiling the 
pasture land, crushing the houses, 
drowning the cattle, and taking toll 
of human life. Undaunted, the sturdy 
peasants at once set to work, and 
are now gradually reclaiming the lost 
territory. A race that triumphs time 
after time over the wrath of Nature, 
that replies to her callous blows by 
an always renewed display of courage 
and quiet heroism, such a race is not 
capable of cowardice, and does not 
fear the furies of the human beast let 
loose amongst the thunders of war. 
With England, Holland has been 
for centuries the most freedom-loving 
and most democratic country in the 
world. She has fought desperately 
against numerous foes, and has re- 
pulsed and overthrown the tyrants 


who tried to subdue her. She has been, 


a clean and fair fighter whenever the 
necessity of taking up arms has arisen. 
It is true that for the last hundred 
years her record froma military point 
of view has been very dull, and that 
she has confined herself exclusively to 
peaceful labors. But to conclude from 
this peace-loving disposition that she 
is incapable now of action should her 
independence or her rights be in 
danger means exaggeration. The heroic 
spirit of a nation never dies; it may 
hardly be perceptible, yet it continues 
smouldering all the time, to flame up 
suddenly in blazing fire when a wind 
of violence tries to blow it out. The 
example set by Belgium is a sufficient 
proof of this proposition. The present 
writer has lived in Belgium since his 
earliest childhood; as he knew the 
Belgian people before the war he 
really thought—and it was generally 


believed—that patriotism was an un- 
known term to them, and that the 
national spirit was dead in their hearts. 
How gloriously they have reversed 
that wrong opinion! No sooner had 
the enemy appeared at their gates 
than they found back in themselves 
the indomitable courage of their fore- 
fathers who freed the cities of their 
oppressors, and the Flemish lion roared 
again with the same terrible sounds of 
centuries ago. No one has the right to 
allege without substantiated proof 
that the Dutch people would not rise 
to the occasion under similar cireum- 
stances, and that they would not 
fight with the same heroic despair as 
their Belgian friends if an invader 
dared to pollute their soil. A Dutch 
poet wrote, “In the past lives the 
present,’ and that is perfectly true. 
We are, all of us, the depositories, 
consciously or unconsciously, of an 
accumulation of traditions, manners, 
and feelings assembled by those who 
preceded us and handed them over to 
us in their flesh and blood. So our 
children and children’s children will 
receive them from ourselves and carry 
them through the ages. 

The Dutch are aware of the appal- 
ling risks of the present situation and 
of the consequences which a German 
victory would entail. They are not 
ignorant of the fact that sparks from 
the huge fire are hovering over their 
heads and may at any moment put 
their home ablaze. But, precisely 
because they have constantly been in 
touch with danger now and in centu- 
ries gone by, they havenoadventurous 
minds, and do not allow themselves 
to be carried away by their impulses 
into rash decisions. There is perhaps 
less charm in their reflective and calm 
way of thinking than in the enthusi- 
astic and heedless outbursts of more 
southerly peoples. However, you can- 
not change the characteristics of a 
nation. You have to take it with its 
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faults and its qualities. It is, without 
any doubt, the greatest cause of man- 
kind’s troubles that we judge each 
other after our own standard of think- 
ing, and rarely try to penetrate or to 
grasp the trend of other persons’ 
minds. We look at others through 
the prism of our own thoughts and 
ideas, and are surprised to find them 
differently understood or expressed by 
other human beings. There lies the 
source of so many quarrels and con- 
flicts, there originate the mistakes 
which we make when giving our opinion 
on men and nations. At the present 
time two great currents of thought 
dominate the world: the opinion of 
belligerents and that of neutrals. We 
need not point out that a marked 
difference separates them. We agree 
that there is no real neutrality, that 
the heart cannot have sympathies for 
both sides. You are either for one or 
for the other; there is no midway. 
Nevertheless, if neutrality for the 
individual person is an impossibility, 
it exists officially, conventionally, for 
a nation. As such we have to consider 
it from a general and not from a 
specious point of view. 

The writer of ‘Holland’s Last 
Chance”’ in the January issue of the 
Fortnightly Review has fallen a victim 
to his preconceived ideas. We do not 
blame him for not having resisted this 
general human fault, but we should 
have preferred had he not gone too 
far and had he not been too unilateral 
in the exposition of his arguments. 
On the other hand, however, this 
renders our task of refuting them much 
easier. In our turn we intend being 
logical to the extreme in drawing our 
conclusions. We know logic is some- 
times very harsh; in certain cases we 
even shun it, as it might lead us to 
undesired objects. In the present 
instance the trend of the discussion 
having been indicated, we will be 
excused for following it. Moreover, 
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the matter is of the utmost importance, 
and it seems necessary to deal with it 
candidly and straightforwardly so as to 
determine clearly the lines of the debate. 

Holland, then, is blamed for not 
joining the Allies, although the cause 
defended by them is a righteous one. 
Holland should enter the war out of 
a sense of duty, not only towards those 
who are fighting for the freedom of 
humanity, but also towards herself, 
her past, and her future. On one side 
are ranged chivalry and civilization; 
on the other side brutal force and 
barbarism. The Netherlands are at 
the same time execrated because they 
are supposed to make fabulous profits 
out of the blood of the warring nations, 
and the very idea of a neutral country 
benefiting by the sacrifices of millions 
is unbearable to many a_ patriotic 
citizen in the two camps. It should 
not be forgotten that these reproaches 
are not raised by the Allies alone. 
They are quite as common in Germany, 
where the behavior of the Dutch is 
censured with no less vigor than in 
England. This shows how difficult it 
is to “contenter tout le monde et .. . 
les belligérants.”’ 

In our opinion the first charge— 
viz., lack of dignity and honor—is the 
most important, and deserves to be 
examined very closely. Is Holland 
really to be despised, as is hinted, for 
not rushing to the fray? It might be 
recalled that the Scandinavian States, 
Spain, the United States, and the 
South American Republics also have 
been neutral, and that for a number 
of these countries there could be found 
as many reasons as for Holland to 
induce them to take the field and 
transform the world into an immense 
shambles. Still, we agree that this 
argument is a very weak one, and that 
Holland has not to take into considera- 
tion the conduct of other countries. 
We have to analyze her case on its 
own merits. : 
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In the present conflagration the 
Allies are fighting for a noble cause; 
no one better than ourselves realizes 
this fact. The Allies think that every 
nation in the world should join them 
to crush their enemies, and they can- 
not understand how any country con- 
scious of the duties of humanity can 
stand aside. Here the Allies lose sight 
of the laws of perspective. They have 
the mentality of nations at war, which 
is entirely at variance with that of 
neutrals. It does not follow, there- 
fore, that if the latter have different 
opinions on a given question they 
should be despised and treated with 
contempt. We know, all of us, that 
everything is comparative; society 
punishes crime and theft, as it is 
necessary to maintain good order in 
the State and to protect the honest 
man. But crime and theft on a magni- 
fied scale, that mean war and conquest, 
form the greatest part of mankind’s 
history, and are glorified as noble 
deeds. La Rochefoucauld writes in 
one of his maxims very truly: ‘‘Il y a 
des crimes qui deviennent innocents 
et méme glorieux par leur éclat, leur 
nombre et leur excés; de 1a vient que 
les voleries publiques sont des hab- 
iletés et que prendre des provinces 
injustement s’appele faire des con- 
quétes.’”’ Even in these times it might 
be useful to point to this dictum. It 
is also to be remarked that this war 
is not only a war of liberation. We 
certainly need not emphasize that it 
is largely due to economic motives. 
When the struggle on the battlefields 
will have ceased it will continue on 
the economical lists, and the loss of 
blood and treasures seems to be a 
mere introduction to the much more 
important fight for supremacy which 
will be fought on the world’s trade 
markets. 

The Netherlands foster not what 
has been conveniently called “national 
aspirations.” -They have no territories 
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to redeem and no wish to set out on 
conquests. They feel quite satisfied 
with their present condition, have no 
desire of doing harm to anyone, and 
as long as no one interferes with their 
affairs within the boundaries of their 
soil they harbor no intention of throw- 
ing themselves into the furnace of 
Armageddon for the sake of glory 
only. They boast a glorious past, and, 
should necessity arise, they will again 
show the world that the spirit of yore 
still survives. For the present they 
prefer to devote themselves to their 
rational development without rushing 
into adventures. Certainly we do not 
know at this juncture the influence 
which the neutral behavior of the 
Dutch will exert on their future. The 
events now making history do not 
permit us to form a definite judgment 
and cannot lead to a sure forecast. 
We must confine ourselves to suppo- 
sitions, which may be right or wrong, 
and we appreciate them only as the 
expression of individual opinion. So 
if we are told that Holland will suffer 
sooner or later for her neutrality, we 
respectfully remark: ‘‘That may be 
so, and we have as few reasons to 
contradict your allegation as you can 
produce real arguments to affirm it. 
But, assuming you are right, these 
sufferings will come over us, and over 
us alone. If we deserve punishment 
we shall have to submit ourselves to it. 
In any case, we make free to ask why 
you take such pains to warn us against 
possible misfortune? Is it out of 
deep sympathy or only because it 
furthers your interests in the first 
place? In both cases we are our own 
masters and at liberty to come to 
such decision as we deem best for us. 
If we walk along the wrong path, so 
much the worse for us, as, after all, 
it is our own fate that is at stake.” 

It is really remarkable that neutral 
nations should be vilified so violently, 
whereas they are only following the 
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example set on previous occasions by 
the now belligerent countries. In the 
Secession War, it was universally 
recognized that right and justice were 
on the Northern States’ side. Why 
did no other Power intervene in their 
favor and help them to crush their 
foul foes? It would have been their 
duty to do so, if we have to adopt 
rigidly the theory proclaimed at the 
present time. When Turkey was at 
war with Italy, and the Balkan States, 
taking advantage of her difficult 
position, attacked her from all sides, 
did any European State raise an official 
protest? Certainly, in the Press organs 
of France, England, Belgium, etc., the 
Turks’ cause found ardent defenders, 
and we recollect the passionate accents 
in which the famous French writer, 
Pierre Loti, appealed to his country- 
men on their behalf. But no country 
sent effective aid to the hard-pressed 
Turks, whose plight aroused so much 
sympathy at the time. Did any nation 
in Europe protest against Roumania’s 
action in 1912 when she moved her 
army on in Bulgaria, although that 
country was not able to defend her- 
self? Did ever any great Power 
declare war on Turkey to chastise her 
for her horrible crimes in Armenia? 
Did any European country make a 
military demonstration against Bul- 
garia when her atrocities in the Balkan 
war became known? Why, then, 
should Holland at the present moment 
play a part which her big friends in 
Europe have not taught her to perform? 

Holland was shaken with indignation 
when the Germans violated Belgium’s 
neutrality. Although the Dutch Gov- 
ernment lodged no protest against that 
action, her people and many of her 
newspapers gave vent to their feelings 
of horror. When the Belgians fied 
from their ill-fated villages and towns 
to Holland’s safe shelter, they were 
received by the whole population as 
brothers in need. More than a million 
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of refugees poured in an _ endless 
stream over Ho'land’s frontiers; their 
tears found response in tears, their 
miseries and their terrible condition 
opened for them the homes of thou- 
sands, not only for one day or one 
week, but for months and years. 
Holland did not falter in her charity 
and hospitality, and at the present 
moment many thousands of Belgians 
are still her guests, eagerly waiting 
for the hour of return to their poor 
country. The Belgians should never 
forget what Holland has done for 
them at that dire. period of their 
history. The human mind is, un- 
happily, very oblivious, and one pro- 
German Dutchman seems to be suffi- 
cient to mark the country down as 
pro-German, whereas the kindness of 
countless is scarcely spoken of. The 
Dutch succored the Belgians not 
because they wished to be thanked for 
their help—gratitude, as a rule, is not 
a virtue of human nature. They only 
thought it their duty to rescue them 
from starvation, and they welcomed 
them with open arms. Amidst the 
clash of arms and the booming of 
guns the quiet and unostentatious 
action of the Dutch has, of course, 
scarcely been noticed, and we will 
therefore be excused to recall it lest 
it might be alleged by absent-minded 
people that Holland pursued the sole 
object of scraping money in this war. 

Although the Netherlands abhorred 
Germany when she hacked her way 
through Belgium, they maintained 
officially their neutrality out of fear 
perhaps, out of prudence certainly. 
In the minds of many in the Allied 
countries she ought to have thrown in 
her lot with the Belgian sister nation 
when she was trampled under the Ger- 
man’s heavy and sanguinary boot. 
We will be allowed here to ask those 
who advised, and still advise, the 
Dutch to join the Allies whether they 
are sure that the Allied Governments 
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ever wished or now wish Holland to 
do so, or that these Governments ever 
exerted the slightest pressure to that 
effect? We need not emphasize that 
Holland would have shared Belgium’s 
fate without a shadow of doubt, and 
that, instead of strengthening the 
Allies, the extension of the battlefield 
to Holland’s coast would have meant 
a serious drawback to them. It is 
now universally admitted that Hol- 
land acted wisely as she did. We pre- 
sume that the Allied Governments are 
sufficiently familiar with Holland’s 
map to know that the little country 
would have been run over in a very 
short time. “No one will blame her 
for her prudence, which events con- 
firmed,” says the writer of ‘“‘Holland’s 
Last Chance.” He forgets, naturally, 
that in August, 1915, he himself 
urged the Dutch to enter the war 
without delay, as otherwise it would 
be too late. He will forgive the 
Dutch people if, not more than in 
August, 1915, they do not follow his 
kind advice at present. Maybe that 
in the near future he will praise them 
again for their wisdom. If he is 
really satisfied that the moment for 
Holland’s intervention has come, we 
would refer him to Dr. Dillon’s utter- 
ances in the January Fortnightly Re- 
view. Holland has no desire to see a 
repetition of the Roumanian tragedy 
on her soil. She is convinced that the 
Allies’ power will triumph in the end, 
but, on the other hand, Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro, and Roumania are waving 
in the far distance their warning of 
flames against rashness. The Dutch 
nation knows that Germany puts all 
her strength and all her resources into 
the execution of her plans, and that, 
should she make up her mind to chas- 
tise the Dutch people in case they 
intervened, she would sweep away 
ruthlessly all obstacles on her way. 
Such a prospect is far from encourag- 
ing, and no one will reproach the 
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Dutch for not taking a risk of this 
kind. In the Kélnische Zeitung of 
December 28th, 1916, we find the 
following statement, which shows that 
the Germans would not be taken aback 
by an attack along the Dutch 
frontier :— 


In the Dutch Press a certain fear 
has been expressed on account of the 
German fortifications erected on the 
Belgian-Dutch frontier. It is pre- 
sumed that they are connected with 
plans of attack against Holland. In 
fact, they are nothing but precautions 
for the defense of our own territory. 
Should England try to reach Germany 
through Holland, she can rest assured 
that the German Staff has prepared 
everything. 


Blame is laid on the Dutch Court 
and the Dutch Government. We 
admit that a German element exists 
in some of the higher spheres in 
Holland. It would be foolish to deny 
it, seeing that it has crept into almost 
every Court in Europe. There is 
certainly a German prince beside the 
Dutch throne, but there are other 
countries, now Germany’s enemies, 
who have either German princes or 
princesses by birth or by descent in 
responsible positions. We are not so 
blind as to allege that they are not 
loyal to the land in which they now 
live and do not show themselves 
noble patriots. The example of the 
Queen of Belgium, a Bavarian princess, 
should dispel any doubts in this 
respect. We must therefore not run 
into extreme conclusions because a 
German prince has been chosen by 
international diplomacy to act as 
Queen Wilhelmina’s husband. It is 
not impossible that a number of 
Dutch dignitaries have pro-German 
sympathies, but we declare most cate- 
gorically that no camarilla exists at 
the Duteh Court. To make such an 
assertion is doing a very gross injustice 
to the Queen’s personality. The 
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Dutch Government, it is true, has not 
risen to the occasion more than once. 
The Dutch people deeply regret it, 
and their responsible papers have ex- 
pressed these regrets vehemently. To 
accuse it of deliberate subservience to 
Germany proves, however, a lack of 
sense of proportion. We are con- 
vinced that the Dutch statesmen, not- 
withstanding the mistakes which they 
made, defended in the first place 
Holland’s interests and that their 
decisions all tended to that end. 
They have no reasons to favor Ger- 
many to the Allies’ detriment. They 
committed errors of judgment, which 
is not. surprising for human beings; 
but they never acted under the in- 
fluence of fear for Germany. The 
Dutch have strongly criticised their 
Government on many occasions; that 
was their right and their duty as a 
free people. To infer therefrom that 
they should have dismissed their 
leaders and placed more competent 
men at the helm of the State points 
to an interference with internal politics 
which the Dutch refuse to brook. 
When they conclude that the time has 
arrived to operate a change in the 
political atmosphere of their country, 
they will do so without any outside 
pressure. No one has the right to 
blame them for their calm and pru- 
dent way of acting in political affairs, 
and we are surprised at such a re- 
proach being offered by an English 
writer, who does not ignore that nearly 
two and a half years of a_ tremen- 
dous war passed by before the Brit- 
ish nation obtained a real national 
Government. 

Before closing these short remarks 
about the dignity and honor of the 
Dutch people, we must lay stress on 
the fact that not Germany alone has 
annoyed Holland with occasional pin- 
pricks. The reader will easily under- 
stand that the Dutch do not jump 
for joy when their boats are detained 


in the Downs for weeks and weeks; 
when their mails are searched; when 
they cannot telegraph to their own 
Colonies in Dutch because the British 
Government, who controls the cables, 
does not allow the use of any other 
language but English; when they are 
continually threatened by certain Press 
organs in the Allied countries with the 
loss of their overseas possessions; 
when it is maintained that the Ger- 
mans passed through Dutch Limburg 
in the beginning of the war; when 
from Belgian quarters rises the clamor 
for annexation of the mouth of the 
Scheldt, because Belgium needs it 
for her future expansion. There is no 
difference between the latter “aspira- 
tion’’ and Germany’s supposed wish 
of dominating the mouth of the Rhine. 
It aims at Holland’s mutilation. As 
regards the Limburg legend, no sen- 
sible man believes it, although it 
remains a welcome pretext for stirring 
up the benighted masses. The Dutch 
Government committed an unwarrant- 
able blunder in not stifling it at the 
very beginning, and when they made 
up their minds to deny it, the poison 
had done its work. 

When Germany sinks Dutch vessels, 
Holland protests; sometimes her claims 
are received with favor, sometimes they 
are not. When England infringes 
Dutch rights, Holland protests; some- 
times England gives her satisfaction, 
sometimes not. Holland stands con- 
tinually between the devil and the 
deep sea These are the advantages of 
remaining neutral. 

We shall now deal in a few words 
with the second charge: Holland is 
feeding Germany. Here, again, the 
facts are grossly misrepresented and 
exaggerated. It is suggested that the 
Netherlands should completely stop 
their trade with Germany.» A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show the im- 
possibility of such a course. In normal 
times Holland does an enormous 
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amount of business with Germany, 
and unless she is prepared to let her 
population starve, she has to carry on 
her trade with her neighbor. So long 
as the clever brains in the world have 
not found the solution of the problem 
to exist without industry or trade, 
Holland will be compelled, most 
reluctantly perhaps, to devote her 
efforts to these branches of human 
labor. She could repeat with Shylock: 


You take my house when you do take 


the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take 
my life 

When you do take the means whereby 
I live. 


She is accused of sending the greater 
part of her products to Germany and 
of taking advantage of the prices ob- 
tainable in the enemy country. It is, 
of course, useless to point out to a 
businesslike community like the Eng- 
lish people that the Dutch simply 
apply a well-known trade axiom when 
offering their goods to the highest 
paying market. It is the law of de- 
mand and supply, and to blame the 
Dutch for respecting it proves a lack of 
understanding. When England refused 
to supply Holland with coal they had 
to buy it from Germany, who natur- 
ally asked for articles of which she 
was in need. Can Holland possibly 
be blamed? It is for every Dutch 
merchant to know whether his con- 
science allows him to trade with Ger- 
many or not. If he feels horrified at 
the German barbarities he will most 
likely refuse to perform any transac- 
tion with them. If he harbors these 
feelings, yet is compelled by the 
nature of his profession to mix with 
Germans, ‘we should not be too harsh 
with him and grant him the benefit 
of extenuating circumstances. In any 
ease, he has the right as a neutral 
citizen to trade with both belligerent 
camps, and to expect him to give up 
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his intercourse with one side, for senti- 
mental reasons, inclines to an over- 
rating of human disinterestedness. 
Even in warring countries it has been 
necessary to decree a “Trading with 
the Enemy Act’ to avoid transactions 
with Germany and her satellites. 
Events have proved that this was a 
useful precaution. The thirst for gold 
accounts for many regrettable swerv- 
ings in this world, but where is the 
Titan who will suppress it? It is the 
principal incentive to smuggling in 
neutral countries. Unfortunately, de- 
spite the most stringent measures, the 
Dutch Government is unable to coun- 
teract all the cunning devices of the 
numerous smugglers who cannot resist 
the temptation of high profits. But 
is the bulk of the Dutch nation, who 
condemn these tricks, to be indentified 
with these creatures? 

It is probably too much to ask the 
belligerent nations at the present 
moment to judge impartially and 
objectively. They have only one 
thing in mind: the war; and we must 
fully excuse their blurred vision. 
This is, unfortunately, the time for 
violent utterances during which the 
calm, sensible portion of public opinion 
in warring countries is mostly over- 
powered by the vociferous discourses 
of a noisy fraction. When the struggle 
is happily ended, these impassioned 
outbursts of hate and intolerance will 
die away, and a clearer outlook will 
again prevail. That moment arrived, 
Holland’s attitude will be examined 
from a milder and more just point of 
view. In the meantime she will, to 
the best of her power, continue to 
exercise her outward duties as a 
neutral nation. She will weleome and 


help the afflicted, lodge the homeless, 
tenderly nurse the wounded stranded 
on her shores by the fortunes of war. 
Above all, she will remain faithful to 
her sympathies for France, whom she 
loved deeply before the war and whose 
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heroism she admires more and more 

every day. Some countries suddenly 

discovered their friendship for France 

when war broke out; Holland has 

always been and will be a great admirer 

of the French people. Thefinsults and 
The Fortnightly Review. 


criticisms to which she is subjected 
hurt the Dutch profoundly; but they 
endure them in the fervent hope that 
time will vindicate their actions, which 
they submit with a clea: conscience to 
the judgment of history. 

B. Abraham, 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


There are three ways of getting 
into Parliament, viz., through (1) 
wealth and social position, (2) through 
family name and (3) through ability. 
A great number of members of Parlia- 
ment owe their seats solely to their 
wealth and social position. A greater 
number of them are returned mem- 
bers of Parliament by virtue of their 
family name, although some of them 
show ability worthy of the name. 
Their family, perhaps for centuries 
past, have thought of Parliament as 
their natural place, and as soon as a 
member of the family is twenty-five 
or so, he takes to politics as a matter 
of right and is, without any hitch or 
trouble or turmoil, returned its mem- 
ber. This class is known by the name 
of the political caste in England, and 
cannot stand those members of Parlia- 
ment whose fathers and grandfathers 
did not sit in Parliament before them, 
and whom it calls intruders, upstarts 
and so on. And there is a number of 
members in Parliament who owe their 
seats neither to wealth and social 
position nor to family name, but to 
the fact that before entering the House 
of Commons they strive hard and win 
for themselves a recognized position 
in public life. It is this class of mem- 
bers which is looked down upon by the 
political caste which calls it all sorts 
of names. Mr. Lloyd George belongs 
to this third class. He does not come 
of wealthy parents nor of a family 
the members of which sat in the 
House of Commons for some centuries 


past. Apart from this he did not have 
the advantages of Eton and Oxford 
life which the majority of members 
have who are neither wealthy nor 
belong to the political caste, as was 
the case with the late Mr. Gladstone, 
and is the case with Mr. Asquith. 
Neither of them came of wealthy 
parents nor belonged to the political 
caste. But they had this in their 
favor that they had been to Eton and 
Oxford. Poor Mr. Lloyd George! 
When he entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1890 his name aroused bitter 
enmity in “Society.” And why? 
Because he did not come of wealthy 
parents; he did not belong to a family 
the members of which had been sitting 
in the House of Commons for some 
centuries past, and at the top of it all, 
he did not go to Eton or Oxford. And 
Mr. Lloyd George had to fight hard 
to overcome this prejudice of the 
political caste against him. The 
caste system in polities is as rigid in 
England as the caste system among 
orthodox Hindus in India. Those who 
fondly believe that there is no such 
thing as caste in England, and for the 
matter of that, among Englishmen, 
would do well to study the question 
of political caste in England, and then 
and then only can they understand 
that caste plays as important a part 
in English politics as it does among 
orthodox Hindus in India, perhaps 
more. For an Englishman, with no 
wealth and social position and with- 
out family name and history to back 
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him up in his struggle for life in 
polities, to come to the fore is no 
joke. He is tolerated, no doubt, 
because of his ability. He is acknowl- 
edged as a man of stuff. So far people 
and politicians weleome him. But to 
see him elevated to one of the high- 
est positions in England is not a thing 
which his people and friends care to 
tolerate. He must be possessed of an 
ability of a very exceptional order, 
and then he can come to the fore, for, 
as stated above, he has got to com- 
pete not only with the cleverest 
politicians, but has also to overcome 
the prejudice of the political caste 
against him which is so deep-rooted 
and is so universal that it requires 
great endurance, tenacity and courage 
to overcome it. That Mr. Lloyd 
George overcame this completely, and 
came to the fore-despite so many dis- 
advantages and handicaps with which 
he started on his political career can 
be easily judged from the popularity 
he enjoys and the esteem in which he 
is held at the present moment. 

Mr. Lloyd George was not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. The 
fact is the great men are not generally 
born rich, and Mr. Lloyd George is no 


exception. Take Asquith, Gladstone, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale, and 
others. None of them were born 


rich. It is quite possible in the 
majority of cases that the ordinary 
circumstances in which they are born 
serve as a fillip to their greatness, for 
who knows that the blare and glare of 
riches might not infect them with 
what the French call the grandiose? 
However, that is by the way. Mr. 
Lloyd George was born in Man- 
chester—the city of Free Trade—on 
January 17, 1863. His father, David 
George, who came of yeoman stock 
from Pembrokeshire, was a _ teacher 
in an elementary school in Man- 
chester; and his mother, Elizabeth 


Lloyd, was the daughter of David 
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Lloyd, who, though a shoemaker by 
trade, was noted for his learning at 
Llanystumdwy. Before Mr. Lloyd 
George was a year old, his father, 
being unable to bear the irritations 
and strain of teaching on account of 
his indifferent health, gave up the 
teaching profession and moved to 
Wales to a small farm near Haverford- 
west, and took to the pursuit of farm- 
ing. Thus the accident of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s birthplace in Manchester did 
not prevent him from being “first, 
and last, and above everything a 
Welshman.’ Within two years of the 
family’s return to Wales, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s father died of pneumonia at 
the early age of 44, and his mother 
was left a widow with two infants, and 
very shortly afterwards a posthumous 
son was born to her. Mrs. David 
George was a businesslike and im- 
mensely industrious woman. She sold 
the farm, and went with her young 
children to share her brother’s home 
in the village of Llanystumdwy in 
North Wales. Her brother Richard 
Lloyd, was a shoemaker by trade, 
and was not rich, and, therefore, Mr. 
Lloyd George could have none of the 
luxuries of life in his youth. Recalling 
those early days Mr. Lloyd George 
himself says: ‘‘We scarcely ate fresh 
meat, and I remember that our great- 
est luxury was half an egg for each 
child on Sunday morning.’”’ But from 
this it should not be inferred that 
Mr. Lloyd George lived in abject 
poverty in his young days. The fact 
is that there was nothing in the way of 
luxury to be had, but there was no 
abject poverty. But if Richard Lloyd, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s uncle, was not 
rich in this world’s goods, he was a 
great scholar and preacher. He be- 
longed to a religious sect known as 
“The Disciples of Christ,’? and his 
shop was not only the field of theo- 
logical controversies but also an arena 
of the political life of the village. 














Such surroundings could not possibly 
fail to leave their impress on little 
Lloyd George and shape his career 
and mould his character both politi- 
cally as well as morally. There was 
also the smithy of Hugh Jones at 
Llanystumdwy which, in conjunction 
with his uncle’s shop, was responsible 
for shaping Mr. Lloyd George’s career, 
as it was here that the intelligent, 
educated and enlightened villagers 
gathered together to thresh out the 
political, religious and philosophical 
questions of the day. ‘‘Yonder 
smithy,’ said Mr. Lloyd George 
once, ‘‘was my first parliament, where 
night after night, we discussed all 
the abstruse questions relating to this 
world and the next, in politics, in 
theology, in philosophy, and science. 
There was nothing too wide and com- 
prehensive for us to discuss.’ Of his 
academic career very little is recorded. 
In fact, there is nothing worthy of 
note excepting one incident which 
proved that he had the courage of his 
convictions while even very young. 
The village school that he attended 
taught the Chureh Catechism and 
Creed compulsorily, or, in other words, 
religious instruction was combined 
with secular education in schools dur- 
ing his schooldays. He led the success- 
ful revolt for conscience’s sake against 
this compulsory religious instruction 
in his school at Llanystumdwy by 
absenting himself along with a large 
number of his school fellows from 
“the regulation Ash Wednesday 
Church School Parade.’”’ The revolt 
was so successfully organized that it 
resulted in the abolition of religious 
instruction in his village school. As 
a schoolboy he accomplished in his 
own village school what years of 
political agitation failed to accom- 
plish through Parliament. Mr. Lloyd 
George is not a university man. In 
fact he did not have any ‘“‘education’”’ 
worth the name. He could not afford 
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to. His uncle’s means were not suchas 
to enable him to send Mr. Lloyd George 
to Eton and thence to Oxford. The 
only school he attended was his 
village school where he passed the 
preliminary examination at the age of 
fourteen. That was all the education 
he had, and he has never been ashamed 
to confess his early educational limita- 
tions. He speaks of them thus:— 
‘‘Personally I should be ungrateful if 
I did not say that I owe nothing to 
the University. I owe nothing to 
secondary schools. Whatever I do 
owe is to the little Bethel.’”’ But 
since then the universities of Oxford 
and Wales have conferred upon him 
honorary degrees. 

His uncle soon found out that there 
were germs of greatness and states- 
manship in “little George,’’ as he was 
then called, and that if properly looked 
after and educated, he was sure to 
become a great man one day. Since 
his infancy Mr. Lloyd George showed 
signs of oratory and his uncle settled 
that he should be trained for the legal 
profession, and for training his nephew 
for the law he devoted the few pounds 
which he had saved for his old age. 
As this money was not sufficient for 
his nephew’s education for the law, 
he himself, although past youth, set 
to work to study law and the French 
language with his nephew so as to 
save the cost of preliminary legal 
education. In this connection Mr. 
Lloyd George himself thus summarizes 
his uncle’s devotion: ‘‘My uncle never 
married. He set himself the task of 
educating the children of his sister 
as a sacred and supreme duty. To 
that duty he gave his time, energy, 
and all his money.’’ He was articled 
to a solicitor at Portmadoc, and was 
admitted a solicitor in 1884, at the 
age of 21, but it was not until he had 
earned the guineas with which to buy 
the robes in which to appear in courts 
that he started practising as a solicitor. 
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Mr. Lloyd George soon made his 
name as an able advocate, and his 
office at Portmadoc soon became the 
resort of “‘everyone that was in dis- 
tress, and everyone that was in debt, 
and everyone that was discontented.” 
But the majority of his clients belonged 
to a class ‘‘which helped to build up a 
reputation rather than a bank balance 
for their advocate.’”’ He himself 
admits that one serious drawback of 
his as a solicitor was, ‘‘I never sent 
in any bills of cost. The result was I 
never had any money.” It was only 
when his brother joined the firm that 
‘things improved”’ so far as money 
was concerned. The most notable 
among his earlier cases was the quarry- 
men case. Four quarreymen were 
charged before the Carnarvon Magis- 
trates with unlawfully fishing with a 
net in the Nantle Lower Lake. The 
point at issue was whether the lake 
came under the definition of “river’’ 
or not. Mr. Lloyd George argued 
that the Bench had no _ jurisdiction 
to try the case, which must be sent 
to a higher court. The following dia- 
logue which took place between the 
Bench and Mr. Lloyd George shows 
how courageous and _ independent- 
spirited Mr. Lloyd George was even 
in his young days:— 


Mr. George: Yes, sir, and in a per- 
fectly just and unbiased court, too. 

The Chairman: If that remark of 
Mr. George’s is meant as a reflection 
upon any magistrate sitting on this 
bench, I hope that he will name him. 
A more insulting and ungentlemanly 
remark to the Bench I have never 
heard. during the course of my experi- 
ence as a magistrate. 

Mr. George: But a more true remark 
was never made in a _ court of 
justice. 

The Chairman: 
you are referring? 


Tell me to whom 
I must insist upon 


knowing whether you are referring to 
any magistrate or magistrates sitting 
in this court. 
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Mr. George: I refer to you in partic- 
ular, sir. 

The Chairman (rising): Then I re- 
tire from the chair. Good-bye, gentle- 
men. This is the first time I have 
ever been insulted in a court of justice. 
(He then left the court.) 

Another Magistrate: In fairness to 
the chairman and other magistrates I 
must say that Mr. George was not 
justified in making such remarks. 

A third Magistrate: I decline to 
proceed with this case until Mr. 
George apologizes. 

Mr. George: I am glad to hear it. 


A request for an apology to the 


Bench elicited the following bold 
statement :— 
I say this: That at least two or 


three magistrates in this court are 
bent upon securing a conviction whether 
there is a fair case or not. I am sorry 
the chairman has left the court, 
because I am in a position to prove 
what I have said. I shall not with- 
draw anything, because every word I 
have spoken is true. 


Upon this the remaining Magistrates 
left the Court. They, however, re- 
turned after a brief consultation, and 
the chairman announced that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s remarks were unjustifi- 
able and as such should be withdrawn, 
and that the case should proceed. 

On January 24, 1888, Mr. Lloyd 
George married Miss Margaret Owen, 
only daughter of Mr. Richard Owen. 
Mrs. Lloyd George has been a distinct 
factor in her husband’s life, and with 
her assistance her husband has accom- 
plished many great things. She has 
always accompanied her husband in 
his political tours, and on many occa- 
sions has miraculously escaped injury, 
rather death. In 1892—the year of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s election as mem- 
ber of Parliament—while he was 
driving through the streets of Bangor 
with Mrs. Lloyd George at his side, 
a fireball of tarred tow, dipped in 
paraffin, was thrown at him, which 
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knocked his hat off and fell on Mrs. 
Lloyd George’s dress. It was only the 
prompt action on the part of her hus- 
band which threw the ball out and 
extinguished the flames that saved 
Mrs. Lloyd George. In 1895—the time 
of another election—she was again 
saved from serious injury by her 
husband’s prompt action. Three 
years ago when Mr. Lloyd George was 
driving through the street of West 
End, London, with Mrs. Lloyd George, 
a suffragette threw something at Mr. 
Lloyd George which so closely touched 
Mrs. Lloyd George that it was only 
luck that saved her. It is said of 
Mrs. Lloyd George that though she 
takes her breakfast much earlier than 
her husband, to keep him company 
she again takes her breakfast with her 
husband at about 9.30 am. It is 
because her husband has to keep late 
‘hours in order to attend to his 
work as Minister of Munitions and as 
such cannot be expected to take his 
breakfast early as was his wont 
before the war. 

The idea of entering Parliament was 
suggested to Mr. Lloyd George by 
Mr. Michael Davitt at a great meeting 
at Blaenan Festiniog, on February 12, 
1886. At that meeting Mr. Michael 
Davitt spoke on Home Rule, and Mr. 
Lloyd George moved a vote of thanks. 
At the close of the meeting Mr. Michael 
Davitt strongly advised him to turn 
his thoughts to a parliamentary career. 
This encouraging advice enabled him 
to give the matter serious thought, and 
the leaders of the new political and 
spiritual thought in Wales found in 
Mr. Lloyd George a man after their 
own heart. ‘‘You require a member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs,’’ said one 
of them in 1888, ‘‘you have him ready 
at hand in Mr. Lloyd George. Give 
him his chance, for he is destined to 
become the leader of Wales in Parlia- 
ment.’’ Although he had been freely 
mentioned as one sure to make an ideal 


member of Parliament, there were 
people among older and more cautious 
Liberals to whom he appeared a bit 
“advanced”? and who feared that his 
extreme views ‘would frighten timid 
voters.” They were not reassured 
when Mr. S. T. Evans (now Sir Samuel 
Evans, President of the Admiralty 
Division), who was then Member for 
Mid-Glamorgan, gravely told them :— 
“Don’t worry about that. Lloyd 
George will lose fifty per cent of his 
National Radicalism in the House of 
Commons.” It is worthy of record 
what the ‘South Wales Daily News’’ 
said of his candidature in February, 
1890:—‘‘We believe that he belongs 
to that class of young and rising 
Welshmen who will in a future, and no 
distant future period, be the pride of 
the Welsh people.” The vacancy 
occurred in March, 1890, and Mr. 
Lloyd George was chosen as candidate, 
and returned a Member of Parliament 
on April 10th, 1890, with a majority 
of 18 votes. It was in the 27th year 
of his age. In his maiden speech, on 
June 13th, 1890, he called attention 
in Committee of Supply to the appoint- 
ment in the County Courts of Wales 
of Judges who could not speak Welsh. 
On this subject he spoke with all the 
experience gained from his large prac- 
tice as solicitor which he had built up 
in Carnarvon and the district. It is 
said that Gladstone was “exceedingly 
delighted’’ with his maiden speech. 
When he first came to London it 
was his intention to read for the Bar. 
But as the House of ‘Commons ab- 
sorbed a great share of his attention, 
he gave up the idea of becoming a 
Barrister, and continued his practice 
as a Solicitor. Once inside the House, he 
drew the attention of the House:to the 
needs of Wales, and, needless to add, 
his tireless efforts and untiring activity 
have brought Wales many desirable 
and important reforms. In his early 
days as a Member of Parliament Mr. 


So 
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Lloyd George did quite remarkable 
things. But they were, to be candid, 
unnoticed and unrealized. In those 
early days the House of Commons 
did not realize Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Lloyd George did not realize the 
House of Commons. The atmosphere 
of the House of Commons was alien 
and antipathetic to him. It is true 
that he had made his local fame as 
orator, solicitor and nationalist. But 
his oratory was not the oratory which 
suited the House of Commons. He 
had the “fiery gospel and rhetorical 
tongue.”” But this is the exact thing 
which the House of Commons cannot 
stand. Moreover, as a speaker in 
English, he could not carry the mem- 
bers off their feet. His oratory in 
English was: stumbling and ragged, 
and the House of Commons could not 
stand it. It was only when he spoke 
in Welsh, that he could really rouse 
the members. But the House of 
Commons did not care for Welsh. 
Gladstone may have been ‘‘exceed- 
ingly delighted’ with his maiden 
speech. But the fact remains that 
during his early days he was one of 
those members of the House of Com- 
mons who are considered unsuited 
and uncongenial to it (House of 
Commons) and its atmosphere. If 
anybody had told Mr. Lloyd George 
during those days that he would be- 
come one of the foremost figures of the 
House one day, he would never have 
believed it. In fact, he would have 
been startled at such prophecy. It 
was the Agricultural Land Rating Bill 
which first made the House of Com- 
mons realize him and Mr. Lloyd 
George realize the House of Commons. 
It looks curious, rather funny, that a 
Rating Bill should attract a great 


orator. But Mr. Lloyd George had 


studied rating in all its minutest details 
as solicitor and was more thoroughly 
familiar with rating than any other 
member of the House of Commons. 
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Since then ‘‘the orator became a Parlia- 
mentarian” and ‘‘has never looked back 
since.”” From that time onward he 
has become a parliamentarian who has 
been cradled in the House of Com- 
mons. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that it was in connection with 
this Rating Bill that on May 22d, 
1896, Mr. Lloyd George was, along 
with Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. J. Dillon, 
and some others, suspended from the 
House for a week. ‘I decline to go,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George in reply to the 
speaker, “as a protest against the 
action of the Government.” After his 
return to the House, he made very able 
and clever speeches on the Voluntary 
Schools Bill and the Irish Local 
Government Bill. 

It was the South African War that 
brought Mr. Lloyd George to the fore, 
and proved to demonstration that he 
was a man of courage, convictions and 
independence. He deemed the Boer 
War a blunder and “fought as strenu- 
ously against the war as the Boers did 
against the British,’ to quote Mr. 
Beriah Evans. His attitude during 
the war earned for him the epithet 
“pro-Boer.”” But he justified the 
epithet, and “became at once and 
everywhere, the object of general 
opprobrium, the aim of every political 
sniper, the objective of every Tory 
bombardment and deployed and 
massed attack.”” The majority of his 
Liberal friends, to speak nothing of 
Conservatives, left him at that time. 
But being convinced of the righteous- 
ness of his policy, he remained un- 
daunted and unwavering, and held on. 
His life was threatened, but he did 
not care for his life. In fact it igs 
characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George 
that when he espouses a cause he gives 
all he has to that cause, and that is the 
reason that he can carry his cause 
always through to a victory. He gave 
his all to his attitude during: the 
Boer War. His unpopularity reached 
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its climax in the riots which took 
place in Birmingham in December, 
1891, on the occasion of a meeting at 
which he had to speak. It is said 
that some men had sworn that Mr. 
Lloyd George should not leave Bir- 
mingham alive. Thisriot was organized 
to the tune of 


We'll chuck Lloyd George into the 
fountain 


And he’ll never come to Brum any 
more. 
The text of his speech was 


Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield pro- 
nouncement. Mr. Lloyd George being 
aware of the fact that a band of men 
were bent upon disturbing the meet- 
ing, nay, causing him physical injury, 
he reached the Town Hall, Birming- 
ham, where he had to make his speech, 
two hours before the time for delivery of 
his speech, and utilized this interval 
in dictating to a shorthand writer the 
substance of what he intended to say. 
With the typewritten note Lloyd George 
rose to speak. The moment he rose 
stones began to reach through windows, 
and immediately afterwards there was 
a big rush for the platform. But 
luckily Mr. Lloyd George was spirited 
away to an anteroom and from there 
escaped in the guise of a constable. 
But the speech appeared in the morn- 
ing papers, and Mr. Lloyd George 
achieved success, rather won the 
battle. Any other man with a less 
stout heart and of weak convictions 
would have been afraid to visit Bir- 
mingham and to speak to people 
mad with rage against him. Mr. 
Lloyd George is not a weak man. On 
the contrary he is a born fighter and 
loves to be in the thick of the fight, 
especially when the odds are against 
him. ‘‘He never avoids an issue be- 
cause it means a fight against great 
odds. He will attack it the more 
cheerfully for that fact. He loves to 


go out against ‘ten or twelve of 
Livine AcE, Vou. VI, No. 286. 
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them,’ for he likes to see them run,” 
remarks one student of his career. 
And Mr. Lloyd George was unsparing 
in his attacks on Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, whom he regarded as the real 
author of the Boer War. It was his 
chief delight ‘‘to indulge in a tilt 
against Mr. Chamberlain.’’ He said 
about him in one of his speeches :— 
“One of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
does more to jeopardize the Empire 
than a score of Nicholson’s Neks. . . . 
The New Imperialists will have to 
procure a revised version of their 
Scriptures—a Birmingham edition— 
commencing: ‘In the beginning Joseph 
Chamberlain created heaven and 
earth.’”? His attitude during the 
Boer War (1899) proved two things, 
first, that he was a man of courage 
and convictions, and secondly, that 
he was a little Englander, i.e., one 
opposed to an Imperial policy. 

The Education Bill of 1902 found in 
Mr. Lloyd George one of the cleverest 
and alertest of critics, and it was 
through him and his efforts that the 
principles of Non-conformity were, in 
a large measure, secured. Mr. Bal- 
four testified to his work in this con- 
nection thus :—‘‘There is the Honorable 
Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs 
who, through these’debates has played, 
in my opinion, a ‘most distinguished 
part, and who has shown himself to 
be an eminent parliamentarian.”’ The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, whose weekly 
articles in the “Illustrated Sunday 
Herald’ are read with great avidity 
and rapturous eagerness by the public, 
remarked about his work in connection 
with the Educational Act of 1892:— 
‘In the opinion of many, what Mr. 
Lloyd George has done is small com- 
pared with what he will aeéomplish 
again.” 

When the Conservative Government 
fell at the end of 1905, and the Libera] 
Government came into power with 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as Prime 
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Minister, Mr. Lloyd George was 
appointed to the office of the President 
of the Board of Trade. This caused 
general surprise. It was said by many 
people that Mr. Lloyd George, al- 
though possessed of eloquence to sway 
the masses, lacked business qualities 
and abilities as an administrator, and 
as such was not qualified for the 
position. They further were of opinion 
that he obtained this high position 
simply because of his rhetorical powers. 
His appointment caused great annoy- 
ance in the Tory ranks. At the time 
the “Daily Mail’’ wrote :— 


Nobody in the country knows less 
concerning the policy of his Govern- 
ment than Mr. Lloyd George... . 
That he will ever enter a Cabinet 
again is unlikely, and when his political 
eareer comes to a hasty end, it will be 
found that it was the great moment of 
his life when, disguised in the respect- 
able uniform of a policeman, he fled 
before the foolish mob which thought 
it worth while to silence his traitorous 
speech. 


For some time he was not much 
heard of. He was busy mastering the 
details and intricacies of his office, and 
soon made himself well familiar with 
the work of the Board of Trade. His 
predecessors, Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, no doubt, did 
much to improve the commercial life 
of England during their times of office, 
but it is doubtful if either of them 
accomplished so much as did Mr. 
Lloyd George during his two years at 
the Board of Trade and during which 
short time he had placed three great 
and important measures on the Statute 
Book, viz. (1) the Merchant Shipping 
Act, (2) the Patents Act, and (3) the 
Port of London Bill. While at the 


Board of Trade it did not take him 
much time to build up his reputation. 
He soon became known as “the great- 
est fighting force in the Ministry,’ 
justifying Mr. 


Winston Churchill’s 





Mr. Lloyd George. 


assurance that “Lloyd George is the 
best fighting general in the Liberal 
Army.” He also proved himself as 
great a diplomat by averting a great 
railway strike in 1907, and settling the 
Manchester Cotton Dispute so satis- 
factorily and amicably. At the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, the Prime Minister, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, paid a 
warm tribute to “the great gifts of 
unconquerable hopefulness, of unfail- 
ing courage, and of alert diplomacy, 
which Mr. Lloyd George possessed.” 
The Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, tendered his 
resignation in April 1908, and Mr. 
Asquith became Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Lloyd George Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Times ‘‘was found 
acquiescing in his appointment to the 
Chancellorship as the best of possible 
appointments,”’ and congratulated Mr. 
Asquith on the formation of the new 
Cabinet, stating that it was stronger 
than its predecessor. Even the ‘‘Daily 
Mail” which, two and a half years 
ago, had strongly criticised the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
presidentship of the Board of Trade, 
acknowledged that Mr. Lloyd George 
“thas proved in office that he possesses 
in exceptional measure that practical 
business capacity, self-restraint, initia- 
tive, and large open-mindedness, which, 
allied with the faculty of conciliation, 
are required of one who will control the 
national finances.’’ His historic Budg- 
et was introduced on April 29th, 1909. 
Among many other social improve- 
ments, it provided for Old Age Pen- 
sions. But it should be noted that 
the foundation of old age pensions had 
been laid by Mr. Asquith. The Budg- 
et caused quite a sensation through- 
out the whole of Great Britain and 
was strongly opposed by those ‘‘whose 
interest it is to maintain the present 
unequal distribution of land.’ The 
Tariff Reformers were extremely strong 
in their condemnation of the author of 
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the scheme. The favorite adjectives 
applied to the Budget were ‘‘Social- 
istic,” “penal,” “vindictive,” and ‘‘in- 
iquitous,”’ and the author of the Budget 
was described as ‘‘a highwayman prey- 
ing on the pockets of the rich.’”’” The 
city financiers held a protest meeting 
in the City under Lord Rothschild’s 
chairmanship. Lord Rosebery de- 
scribed the Budget as a “revolution.” 
The Tory press with one voice de- 
nounced it. The House of Lords re- 
jected the Finance Bill, which led to 
the famous quarrel between the Lords 
and the Commons and resulted in the 
triumph of the Commons over the 
Lords. The attitude which Mr. Lloyd 
George took up in connection with the 
Finance Bill can be expressed in his 
own words :— 

Why should I put burdens on the 
people? I am one of the children of 


the people. I was brought up amongst 
The Modern Review (Calcutta). 
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them. I know their trials: and God 
forbid that I should add one grain 
of trouble to the anxieties which 
they bear with such patience and 
fortitude. 


The Budget was, however, passed in 
due course, and the credit for it is due 
to Mr. George. The Insurance Act 
was introduced by him on May 7th, 
1910, and was in full working order in 
July 1912. It was a national scheme 
of insurance against invalidity and 
illness. Although the scheme itself 
met with nothing but praise, the in- 
surance ‘‘tax’’ and the ‘‘servant tax’’ 
provided material for unnecessary 
criticism of the scheme and its author. 
But, anyhow, he won the day. The 
fact is that Mr. Lloyd George has 
“not only dreamed dreams of a newer 
and better England,’ as one writer 
remarked ‘but has translated those 


dreams into realities.” 
Babu Lal Sud, B.A. 
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By J. Storer Ciovuston. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Joycr’s Return. 

The slow train that left Paddington 
at 8.25 a.m. steamed into Sutherbury, 
and to the great surprise of the station- 
master and the dissolute-looking porter, 
Miss Joyce Demayne descended. Ru- 
mor spread fast in Sutherbury, and 
from all they had heard, this young 
lady’s early return had seemed highly 
improbable. In fact, the local betting 
had been strongly against her return 
at all. The very name of the hotel in 
Paris had been whispered where she 
and a well-known and hitherto highly- 
respected local magnate were reveling 
in gilded but unhallowed bliss. 

No car from the Park met her at 
the station. She hired an ordinary fly, 
her trunk was hoisted up, and she 
rattled off. 

It was a gray chilly morning, the 


train had left too early for breakfast, 
and her cab horse exhibited an un- 
governable passion for walking. Joyce 
had a brave heart, but her spirits fell 
lower and lower and lower. The train 
journey had been dismal enough, but 
even more forlorn was this slow per- 
ambulation through the almost empty 
streets, under a sky that threatened 
sleet, and towards a meeting that 
threatened trouble. 

As for most of the way from the 
lodge to the house the avenue rose 
slightly, accordingly for most of the 
way the horse walked; and all the 
while a rising wind droned_ lugubri- 
ously; and showers of dead leaves 
rattled on the roof of the cab. Joyce 
suddenly decided that the sooner she 
left this unhomely place the better, so 
that whatever the result of the meet- 
ing, it mattered not to her. 
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In this spirit she asked Horrocks 
(who seemed as surprised at her re- 
appearance as the stationmaster) where 
Lady Warrington-Browne was to be 
found, and going straight to the 
dowager’s boudoir, opened ‘the door 
and walked in. 

Lady Warrington-Browne stared at 
her very hard. 

“You are back then!”’ she exclaimed; 
and it almost seemed as if there were a 
shade of disappointment in -her voice. 

“Yes,’”’ said Joyce, “I left town by 
the 8.25.” 

“Ah!” said the dowager, collecting 
her thoughts to deal with this new 
contingency decisively and adequately. 

“A very slow and uncomfortable 
train,” added Joyce. : 

“Oh,” said the dowager, ‘‘it was 
slow, was it—and uncomfortable? I 
am sorry we cannot provide you with 
a more luxurious train service, Miss 
Demayne.”’ 

“] don’t suggest for a momentit was 


your fault,’ replied Joyce with a 

bright smile and a hardening eye. 
‘‘How very good of you!” exclaimed 

the dowager with exquisite sarcasm. 


“Not at all,” smiled Joyce; “I 
always try to be fair.” 

“And yet not to be impertinent?’ 
asked the dowager, her methods grow- 
ing a little more direct. 

“There is no possibility of imperti- 
nence,”’ said Joyce, still smiling brightly, 
“when one is always anticipated.” 

Lady Warrington-Browne decided 
to stop skirmishing and come to close 
action. 

‘Why did you go up to town with- 
out informing me?’ she demanded. 

“I simply followed what I thought 
were Sir Wyverne’s directions.”’ 

“What you thought! What do you 
mean?” 

“T had better tell you the whole 
story,” said Joyce. 

“You had!’’ agreed the dowager. 

Joyce sat down and gave her a brief 
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and candid account of Mr. Fitz- 
Wyverne’s scheme for securing her 
company at the Chic, and of her 
discovery of his perfidy and immedi- 
ate return. 

Lady Warrington-Browne listened 
with a hostile eye and no other expres- 
sion on her face. 

‘(Miss Demayne,’”’ she pronounced 
at the end of the story, “if your 
extraordinary tale is correct, you have 
deceived me and compromised your- 
self. But I do not believe a word 
of it!” 

“You mean that I have neither de- 
ceived you nor compromised myself?” 

“T mean that by your own account 
you took my motor-car yas 

“Sir Wyverne’s,’’ corrected Joyce. 

“Tt is all the same!” 

“Then let us say I took one of Sir 
Wyverne’s cars.” 

“You took my ear!’’ thundered the 
dowager, ‘and you went up to town 
and spent the night at an hotel with a 
young man!” 

“This professes to be my own 
account?” 

“Tt is your own account!”’ 

“But you have just told me you dis- 
believed it.”’ 

“T believe parts of it!”’ 

“Which you select as charitably as 
possible?”’ 

“As charitably as J find it possible.” 

“That is very nice and frank of 
you,” said Joyce. 

The old lady stared at her. 

“Will you kindly explain your 
meaning a little more clearly, Miss 
Demayne.”’ 

“T mean that it isn’t everyone who 
would confess that their charity was 
so deficient.” 

For a moment Lady Warrington- 
Browne seemed to be seeking for an 
adequate expression for her emotions. 
Finally it took the simple form of— 

“Leave my house instantly!” 

Any sound reformer would no doubt 
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have considered it a sign of a peculiarly 
unregenerate nature that Joyce, who 
so lately had desired nothing better 
than an opportunity for leaving, 
should at once decide to remain. 

‘‘Whose house?”’ she inquired with 
an air of surprise. 

“My. son’s and my house!” 

“T should be very happy to leave 
yours if I knew where it was,” said 
Joyce quite politely. “But of course 
Sutherbury Park is Sir Wyverne’s, and 
as I was engaged by him’I am afraid I 
must wait till he terminates our engage- 
ment himself.” 

At this reply the dowager unfortu- 
nately committed herself to an insinua- 
tion as to Miss Demayne’s character 
too libelous for publication. 

With a very white face Joyce sprang 
up, and her voice quivered a little. 

“T should never dream of spending 
another hour under the same roof with 
you!” she cried. “I shall be ready to 
go in half an hour if you will have the 
car at the door then.” 

Even Lady Warrington-Browne 
seemed a trifle perturbed at her own 
speech and its results. Her eye still 
remained hard, but she only replied 
hurriedly— 

“Very well, the car will be at the 
door.” 

In half an hour Joyce shook the dust 
of Sutherbury Park off her feet and 
sped down the avenue again. 

But as she neared the lodge gates 
she began to reflect. Righteous though 
her anger might be, this was clearly 
desertion of her post, and without 
giving Sir Wyverne a word of warning. 
She thought rapidly, and then as they 
were entering town she put her head 
out of the window and said— 

“Drive first to Major Pecken- 
ham’s!” 

At the house in the High Street she 
told the car to wait, and rang the bell. 
The Major was in, and received her in 
the dining-room. He seemed particu- 
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larly glad—almost_ relieved, she 
thought—to see her, and yet his 
manner was distinctly distracted. 

“Sorry my smoking-room’s occupied 
by a man who’s staying with me,’ he 
said apologetically. ‘But do sit down. 
Anything the matter?” 

“T have left Sutherbury Park,” said 
Joyce. 

“Left!” he exclaimed. 
mean for good?” 

She nodded. 

“But what’s happened?” 

She told him briefly. 

‘“‘What an infernal shame!” he cried. 
“Some one’s been slandering you— 
that’s what happened!”’ 

“Who?” she asked. 

“H’m,” said he, “I think I can 
guess.” . . 

“Well,” said Joyce, “there is no 
excuse for Lady Warrington-Browne 
anyhow, and it’s impossible for me to 
stay in the house with her. At the 
same time, I feel I can’t leave Sir 
Wyverne in the lurch without even 
telling him I am going. You don’t 
know his address?” 

He shook his head. 

“That’s the worst of it,” said he. 

“Then what do you advise? I was 
wondering whether I should take rooms 
in Sutherbury and wait till Sir 
Wyverne e 

She broke off abruptly and listened 
for a moment. 

“There’s someone outside the door!’’ 
she exclaimed. 

There certainly seemed to be a dis- 
tinct sound of footsteps hurrying 
away. 

The Major opened the door and 
looked out. He saw no one in the 
passage, but he noticed that the 
smoking-room door was not quite 
shut. A look came into his eye which 
it would have been well for the Re- 
former to have seen and reflected 
on. 

“T don’t see anyone,” he said, com- 


“Do you 
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ing back. ‘But as to your taking 
rooms, I think it’s an excellent scheme. 
In fact I can put you onto the very 
thing you want. Try Number Seventy- 
nine High Street.” 

They went together, and he saw 
her into the car. Just as she seated 
herself, her glance happened to travel 
over the Major’s shoulder and fall 
upon the dining-room window, and 
there she saw a face. It only remained 
at the window for a moment; but she 
had time to note that it was a singu- 
larly bleak, severe, and ungenial 
countenance, with eyes that were 
criticism itself. 

“What an unpleasant-looking person 
the Major’s friend is!’’ she said to her- 
self as she drove away. 

‘But thus have all great reformers 
been misunderstood. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Masor PeckenHAM Doss His Dory. 


Major Peckenham returned to his 
smoking-room with a very preoccupied 
air. From his eye he seemed to have 
inspirations towards action, and to 
judge from his mouth they required 
considerable repression. 

“T want to speak to you, Maunice,”’ 
said Samuel sternly. 

““Well?”’ demanded the Major briefly. 

“You have been visited by Miss 
Demayne!”’ 

The Major nodded. 

“T heard what she said to you!”’ 

The Major opened his eyes. 

“T thought you were eavesdropping,” 
he exclaimed; “but do you mean to 
say you aren’t ashamed of it!” 

“Ashamed!”’ cried the Reformer. 
“It was my duty to discover her 
machinations!”’ 

“Then I suppose it was your duty 
to spy on her movements, and go to 
Lady Warrington-Browne with your 
poisonous insinuations?” inquired the 
Major with ominous calm. 

“Everything I do is my duty,” re- 
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plied Samuel austerely. “And now 
you have got to do yours!” 

“And may I ask what that is?” 

“You are to turn her out of Suther- 
bury immediately!’’ Fi 

Major Peckenham drew himself up 
to his full height, and an impression 
at once terrible and beatific over- 
spread his face. He felt that the 
happiest hour of his life had come. 

“You damned, miserable, pestilential 
swine!” he thundered. ‘You have the 
impudence to ask me to assist you in 
persecuting that beautiful and virtuous 
young lady? By Heaven, this is the 
last straw! I have endured, sir, your 
filthy habits of rising at a God-forsaken 
hour, and deranging my meals, and 
rubbing yourself with a damned towel! 
I have read the putrid ebullitions which 
you are pleased to call your lectures! 
I have supplied you with enough milk 
and biscuits to feed a reformatory; 
and let me tell you, sir, the more you 
eat of them, the more like a dashed 
jail-bird you become! I have stood 
your drivel, sir, and your impertinence, 
sir, and your sniveling, offensive ap- 
pearance, sir, till I can stand them no 
longer! And now you stick your dashed 
eye to my dashed keyhole, and then 
have the effrontery to tell me to do 
my duty! By God, sir, I shall do 
it too!” 

The gallant officer paused, but 
clearly only to take breath. In the 
pause the startled Reformer managed 
to interject one nervous sentence. 

“Maurice!”’ he cried, ‘““d—d—don’t 
you realize who you are talking 
to?” 

“Perfectly!” thundered the Major. 
“Tam talking toa misbegotten, reform- 
ing, tale-bearing tripe-hound—that is 
what I am talking to! And in so 
talking, sir—calmly and reasonably, 
but with a plain soldier’s frankness—I 
thank Heaven I have the satisfaction 
of doing my duty! My duty,” added 
the Major with a touch of reverberat- 
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ing reverence, “to my Sovereign, sir, 
and to Society!” 

“You—you—you are mad!” cried 
Samuel his voice rising almost to a 
squeal. 

“Mad, sir?” replied the Mayor, 
advancing a step towards him, with a 
menacing air. ‘Kindly repeat that 
expression!” 

“B—b—but,” stammered Samuel, 
“T am Wyverne! I am your own em- 
ployer! I pay you your——” 

Major Peckenham cut him short. 

“Do you actually imagine that I am 
such a mutton-headed fool as to believe 
that preposterous story? Why Sir 
Wyverne selected me as a victim for 
this practical joke I do not profess to 
know. If it was to try my patience, 
well, sir, you can return to him and 
inform him how my patience has stood 
the experiment! Or if by any chance 
you have some power or hold over my 
unfortunate friend, you can inform 
him that I recommend a horsewhip 
to abate the nuisance, and that I shall 
have much pleasure in applying the 
remedy myself!’’ 

As he heard this dreadful disclosure, 
a glimmering of painful consequences 
began to dawn upon Samuel. It had 
been one of his most complacent reflec- 
tions that in the division of Sir Wy- 
verne the handicap of Imagination 
had been given to Archibald and not 
to him, and except for one fleeting 
moment on his first evening it had 
never occurred to him that he stood 
to lose anything by a difference with 
the Major. And only now did he begin 
dimly to perceive exactly how awk- 
ward the situation might be. He 
made a conscientious effort to repair 
the breach. 

“You—you must of course apolo- 
gize, Maurice,’”’ he began, “and then 
perhaps——”’ 

“I give you ten minutes to pack 
your bag and get out of this house!’’ 
interrupted the Major, ‘and if you 
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have the impudence to address me by 
my Christian name again, out you go 
without your bag!” 

“Leave your house?” wailed Samuel. 
“But—but where can I go ie 

“To the devil!’ thundered the Major. 
“Come on! Right turn! Out of that 
door and up to your room and pack! 
And then down my front doorsteps 
you'll dashed well double! If you’re 
ready in ten minutes you can walk out; 
if you take one fraction of a second 
longer I’ll kick you out! And I hope 
to Heaven you do take longer!”’ 

“I—I won’t!”’ shouted Samuel with 
a sudden outburst of the true re- 
former’s obstinacy. 

A sudden smile gleamed in the 
Major’s eye. 

“By gad, I’ll have the pleasure of 
kicking you upstairs anyhow!” he 
cried; and seizing Samuel by the 
collar he shot him through the door, 
and the next moment the Reformer 
found himself on his hands and knees 
on the stairs. 

“The next kick should send you 
nearly to the top,’’ prophesied the 
Major; but Samuel anticipated thefore- 
cast. He reached the top unassisted, 
and with the speed of a bolting rabbit. 

In eight minutes he and his bag 
descended, and as the Major slammed 
the door behind him, he heaved a little 
sigh of disappointment. 

“However,” he reflected compla- 
cently, “I have done my duty—and by 
Heaven I have enjoyed doing it!’’ 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Suth- 
erbury were enjoying another glimpse 
of their mysterious visitor; only today 
he carried a handbag and was walking, 
as it were, less confidently. It might 
have been the weight of the bag, but 
certainly his gait seemed to have a 
kind of shuffle in it. As he turned down 
the street that led to the station, they 
concluded that they were probably 
going to lose him. 

This conclusion was correct. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Warrincton Hoste. 


Sir Wyverne’s maternal grandfather 
was no less eminent a person than 
Horatius Warrington, the famous phil- 
anthropist (of whose virtues Samuel 
was no doubt the result); and it was 
in commemoration of Horatius and 
his praiseworthy efforts that Warring- 
ton Hostel, that spark of culture in 
the magazine of East’ London, was 
built, named, and provided with a 
complete outfit of high-minded gentle- 
men of strenuous tendencies. 

The Hostel enjoyed every advantage. 
Nothing that could happen to the sur- 
rounding streets and their inhabitants 
could fail to be advantageous, so that 
any bad result from its enterprises 
was impossible. An academic air per- 
vaded its courtyard and buildings and 
the contained philanthropists, which 
could not leave even the Hounds- 
ditch featherweight favorite unaffected, 
should he happen to call. And as an 
inducement to call, there was a first- 
class magic lantern, a course of lec- 
tures on Sicilian antiquities, and an- 
other on medieval craftsmen and their 
pottery, and an annual Christmas 
Tree. 

The Warden of this ideal settlement 
was the Reverend Jocelyn Pyeman, one 
of the best known and most widely 
respected authorities on the Education 
of the Future, while most of the other 
philanthropists were experts in some- 
thing equally practical. In short, it 
was an institution which never failed 
to impress the cultured visitor with the 
conviction that it must be going to 
achieve something very remarkable 
sooner or later. 

Naturally the grandson of Horatius 
Warrington was a specially welcome 
guest. For a number of years Sir 


Wyverne had been in the habit of 
quitting the world for a night or so 
and refreshing himself in the stimu- 
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lating atmosphere of the Hostel; and 
the results of stimulating the baronet 
successfully were found to be so satis- 
factory that the Reverend Jocelyn 
made a point of keeping a selection of 
his most progressive ideas against his 
visits, and the baronet a practice of 
taking his checkbook with him on 
these occasions. 

For some time past, however, there 
had been a hiatus in Sir Wyverne’s 
visits. In fact, it must have been 
some considerable time since he last 
stayed with the philanthropists, for 
the Rev. Jocelyn remembered that 
he was then on the point of engaging a 
lady secretary, and that was a year 
ago or more. It was only Mr. Spink 
a. philanthropist with a caustic turn, 
who had ventured to suggest any 
connection between the two facts; 
but even the unworldly Jocelyn agreed 
that another visit was overdue. 

It was, therefore, with a great sense 
of relief and of pleasure that this 
devoted community received one morn- 
ing the following telegram from the 
baronet :— 

Kindly welcome Samuel Harris 
philanthropist and reformer arriving 
today and representing me. Please 
show every attention. 

Wyverne Warrington-Browne. 

A spare bedroom was instantly pre- 
pared for this distinguished visitor, 
and a special plum-cake ordered for 
tea, while, as was usual when they 
expected the baronet himself, an extra 
course was added to their plain-living 
and high-thinking dinner. For Sir 
Wyverne was generally reported to 
be fond of good cheer. 

In the course of the afternoon Mr. 
Harris arrived, and at the first glance 
the philanthropists recognized him as 
a reformer of the proper breed. Noth- 
ing of the half-measure man about 
him! His tight-shut mouth, his pro- 
truding chin, and his austere eyes 
proclaimed his vocation instantly. 


























Even had he not been kicked upstairs 
that morning, and subsequently found 
himself condemned to travel by the 
slowest train of the day, he would have 
been impressive. As it was, he was 
awe-inspiring. 

His reply to the Warden’s cordial 
greeting was curt, but then really 
good men are apt to despise the 
flummeries of a decadent civilization. 
He was presented to Mr. Spink, the 
caustic philanthropist, a lean gentle- 
man with a beard; to Mr. Jollins, an 
enthusiastic philanthropist, less lean 
and with only a mustache; and to 
several other strenuous devotees. Upon 
all he produced the same impression— 
the impression of a man who, when 
the words of wisdom once began to fall 
from his lips, would prove a very 
rousing visitor indeed. 

But at first Samuel was unwontedly 
silent. For one thing he was still in 
an extremely fine temper (fine in the 
reforming sense—that is to say, some- 
what voleanic); and he also felt for a 
few minutes a trifle embarrassed. 
Everyone of these gentlemen he knew 
perfectly well already, and it was a 
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little difficult for a vigorously honest 
Reformer to greet them as strangers. 
Samuel compromised by adopting a 
manner which might have implied 
that they were his bitterest enemies. 

Instead of damping the philanthro- 
pists’ ardor, this served rather to 
increase it, for it seemed to show 
conclusively that their guest stood on 
a pinnacle high above even that lofty 
level to which they had attained 
themselves. 

“He makes me feel abashed!’’ said 
Mr. Jollins enthusiastically. 

“He makes me feel a trifle suicidal,” 
replied Mr. Spink. 

“Do you mean really or metaphori- 
cally?” inquired Mr. Jollins anxiously. 

““Metaphorically, at present,” said 
Mr. Spink darkly, “but I suspect my 
spirits are going to fall lower still.” 

As a whispered legend reported that 
Mr. Spink had originally been driven 
to philanthropy by an unfortunate 
love affair, his fellow-workers always 
made allowances for his speeches, and 
with undiminished reverence they fol- 
lowed their ascetic visitor into the 
dining-hall. 


(To be continued.) 
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One dark and snowy day last win- 
ter a distinguished company met in 
the Old Church at Chelsea to do honor 
to the memory of Henry James. Once 
more this January, under the same 
gray and gloomy skies, with the same 
war-cloud hanging like a pall over the 
land, another memorable gathering 
took place in the ancient riverside 
shrine, when the last rites were paid to 
another illustrious Chelsea resident, 
William De Morgan. Henry James, 


greatly as he had endeared himself to 
us all and nobly as he had thrown in 
his lot with England in these anxious 
times, had only recently made his 


home in this neighborhood, but Wil- 
liam De Morgan had been closely con- 
nected with Chelsea for nearly half a 
century. Chelsea was the scene of 
his triumphs both in art and litera- 
ture. Here he set up his first kiln, in a 
garden at the back of Cheyne Row, 
and here, too, in later years, he wrote 
his famous novels. 

His family was of French origin. He 
told me how one of his Huguenot an- 
cestors, four generations back, went 
out to India, and married two French- 
women in succession. His son, Au- 
guste De Morgan, came over to Eng- 
land, settled here, and became the 
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grandfather of the distinguished mathe- 
matician, Augustus De Morgan, who 
held the post of Professor of Mathe- 
matics at University College for more 
than thirty years, and married the 
daughter of another mathematician of 
note, the Cambridge Lecturer William 
Frend. This Mrs. De Morgan was a 
remarkable woman, of cultured tastes, 
whose beautiful face and lively interest 
in the people and things about her 
made her still attractive in old age. 
She is fondly remembered by many of 
her friends in Chelsea. Their eldest 
son, William De Morgan, was born at 
69 Gower Street in 1839, and took up 
painting as a profession, before’ he 
turned his attention to pottery. His 
sister, Mary De Morgan, who died 
eight or nine years ago, was an able 
and talented woman—a marked con- 
trast to her brother in appearance, 
being small and slight, with a sharp 
voice and abrupt manner. She 
amused people by her quick repartees 
and witty sayings and wrote several 
fairy tales, which recalled Hans An- 
dersen by their imaginative charm. 
The first of these—“‘On a Pincushion”’ 
—was published in 1877, and illus- 
trated with drawings by William De 
Morgan; the last—‘“Wind Fairies’’— 
appeared in 1900, and was dedicated 
to Angela, Dennis, and Clare Mackail, 
the grandchildren of Edward Burne- 
Jones. Mary De Morgan also wrote 
a striking novel, called “A Choice of 
Chance,” which was published in 1887, 
under the nom de plume of William 
Dodson, a name which effectually 
concealed the writer’s identity. The 
gift of story-writing was evidently in 
the family, although in William De 
Morgan’s ease it was to lie dormant for 
many years. 

In 1871, on the death of his father, 
William De Morgan brought his 
mother and sisters to live in Cheyne 
Row, two doors from Carlyle’s home, 
and began to make his fine lustre-ware 
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in a picturesque old building known 
as Orange House. After his marriage 
to Miss Evelyn Pickering in 1888, he 
settled in a charming old house in The 
Vale, where he and his wife lived until 
it was pulled down more than twenty 
years later, when they moved into a 
corner house in Church Street. Their 
winters, however, were chiefly spent 
in Florence, partly for the sake of De 
Morgan’s never robust health, partly 
in order to be near his wife’s uncle, the 
painter, Spencer Stanhope, who was a 
prominent member of the English 
colony in that city. But after the 
death of this relative the ties which 
bound the De Morgans to Florence 
were loosened, and in 1912 they finally 
gave up their Italian home to spend 
the whole year in Chelsea. 

From his early youth William De 
Morgan was the intimate friend of 
Burne-Jones and William Morris,whose 
artistic aims and tastes he shared, 
and was a frequent and welcome vis- 
itor at the Grange and at Kelmscott 
House. His simple childlike nature, 
his ready wit and love of fun made 
him a great favorite with the young 
people in both households. Lady 
Burne-Jones has told us what an active 
part he took in their family life, both 
in joy and sorrow, at one time amusing 
her children and their young cousin, 
Rudyard Kipling, with his merry 
pranks, and on another occasion, 
when she herself was dangerously ill, 
sitting up all night with her distracted 
husband. And Miss May Morris re- 
members the delight of her whole 
family when her father wrote to say 
that he was bringing De Morgan back 
from town to spend a few days at 
Kelmscott. De Morgan himself was 
never tired of recalling these blissful 
summer holidays in the old Manor on 
the Upper Thames, when he and Morris 
roamed up and down the lovely Cots- 
wold country in search of a suitable 
place for their workshops. Eventually, 
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in 1882, he built a factory for his tiles 
near Morris’s works at Merton Ab- 
bey, and his jars and dishes of glowing 
ruby and mother-of-pearl were always 
to be seen in the Morris Company’s 
showrooms in Oxford Street. In 
beauty of shape and color, these lovely 
things recalled the wonderful Gubbio 
ware wrought by Messer Giorgio in 
Renaissance times, while De Morgan’s 
Persian tiles came so near to those 
which Lord Leighton brought from 
Damascus to decorate his Arab court, 
that it was almost impossible to detect 
any difference between the two. 

Unfortunately, in spite of its deco- 
rative charm and of the general ad- 
miration which it aroused, De Mor- 
gan’s pottery never proved a commer- 
cial success. This was partly due to 
the great cost of production, and part- 
ly no doubt to his own lack of business 
capacity. Like the French potter 
Palissy, whom in many ways he re- 
sembled, De Morgan’s fertile brain 
was always busy with fresh ideas, al- 
_ways starting out on untrodden tracks 
and attempting new experiments. If 
one of these happened to prove success- 
ful, he promptly frittered away his 
earnings in making fresh ventures on 
a new and grander scale. His kindness 
and liberality to the workmen in his 
service were unbounded. He took the 
deepest interest in their welfare, and 
countless instances of his generosity to 
individuals are on record. 

During the winters which he spent 
abroad he was still busy with new ex- 
periments and inventions, and set up 
a shop in his garden in Florence, where 
he trained Italian workmen to paint 
tiles with Persian colors under the 
glaze. But by degrees his connection 


with the work ceased, and about ten 
years ago the factory was closed and 
the moulds destroyed, to the great 
regret of all lovers of art. 

It was just at this moment, when 
William De Morgan was already sixty- 
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six, that he startled the world and 
amazed his most intimate friends by 
revealing himself in a new and alto- 
gether unexpected capacity. Sudden- 
ly, without any warning, the great 
potter appeared before the public as a 
successful novelist. There are com- 
paratively few men in any age who 
have attained distinction in two sep- 
arate branches of art. Great poet- 
painters there have been, it is true, 
such as Michelangelo in Italy of the 
Renaissance, and Dante Rossetti in 
our own times, but there was generally 
a close connection between their cre- 
ations in the different arts. Either 
the picture was inspired by the sonnet, 
or the verses gave birth to the paint- 
ing. It would be difficult to trace any 
connection between De Morgan’s tiles 
and the novels which his prolific pen 
poured forth in his later years. Yet, 
as I have often heard him explain, his 
novels were indirectly the result of his 
work as a potter. It was during these 
first fifty years of his life, when he was 
busily engaged in making experiments 
and looking about for boys and men 
whom he could train to help him, that 
he acquired the familiarity with the 
working classes and dwellers in the 
slums which is one of the most striking 
features of his novels. The close and 
daily contact into which he was brought 
with his own potters, listening to their 
talk and watching them at work as he 
sat in a corner of the factory making 
designs or meditating new inventions, 
gave him that intimate knowledge of 
their habits and language, that in- 
sight into the points of view and 
prejudices of their class of which he 
writes with so much sympathy and 
kindly humor. 

As a boy he remembered being told 
by his father, the professor of mathe- 
matics, that he possessed some literary 
power, and that if he applied himself 
to books he might do something in 
that line. But in those early days, 
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young De Morgan’s sole ambition was 
to be a painter. So he entered the 
Academy school and, like Charles 
Heath in ‘‘Alice-for-Short,’’ gave up 
painting to design stained glass, giving 
this up in turn when, about the age of 
thirty, he started his experiments as a 
potter. But he sever made any at- 
tempt at original composition until he 
wrote his first novel, ‘Joseph Vance,”’ 
when he was well on in the sixties. 

It was at this interesting moment 
in De Morgan’s career, in the sum- 
mer of 1906, that I had the good for- 
tune to meet him at a country house, 
where he was staying with one of his 
oldest friends. We had often met be- 
fore, generally at Burne-Jones’s house, 
and as I sat by his side at dinner we 
recalled those happy times and sighed 
for the days and the friends that were 
no more. George Howard, Lord Car- 
lisle. who happened to be my other 
neighbor, joined in our conversation 
and agreed with all De Morgan said 
of the brilliant play of fantasy, the wit 
and tenderness, the indefinable charm 
which made our beloved painter the 
most delightful companion in the 
world. And with tears in his eyes, De 
Morgan said how it was always thus 
in life. ‘‘We fail to realize the impor- 
tance of the present and let the good 
days go by, without any attempt to 
keep a record of our friends’ words and 
actions, until it is too late.’ Towards 
the end of dinner he dropped his voice 
and whispered that he had a secret to 
tell me. ‘The fact is,’ he said, “I 
have perpetrated the crime or the 
folly—whichever you choose to call it 
—of writing a novel, which has just 
been published, and what is more 
wonderful I have in my pocket a 
flattering review of the book, in to- 
day’s Spectator!’ He went on to tell 
me how the story of ‘Joseph Vance’’ 
had grown into being; how when he 
was ill and away in Florence, a 


rheumatic hand disabled him from 
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drawing, so he took to scribbling in- 
stead, and began to jot down ideas that 
came into his head, on scraps of paper; 
how his wife encouraged him to go on 
with the story; and how he became 
interested first of all in the character 
of Christopher Vance, the drunken old 
builder, and then in that of his hero- 
ine, “Lossie,” till the actual writing 
became a pleasure and the book took 
its present shape. The _ speaker’s 
earnestness and animation, I remem- 
ber, excited Lord Carlisle’s curiosity, 
and after dinner he asked me if what 
he had caught of our conversation could 
be true and De Morgan had really 
written a novel. There was no deny- 


‘ing the fact, and soon we were all read- 


ing “Joseph Vance’ and the friendly 
review which had given its author so 
much satisfaction. 

From the first the success of the 
book was phenomenal. The girls in 
the office where the manuscript was 
typed became so much absorbed in 
the story that they forgot to go on 
with their work. The critics were 
unanimous in their chorus of praise, in 
spite of the unusual length of the book, 
which at first seemed likely to prove a 
stumbling-block. Mr. Punch pro- 
nounced “Joseph Vance’”’ to be quite 
the best novel which he had read for a 
long time, and the public on both sides 
of the Atlantic hailed the advent of a 
new star in the literary horizon. 

The plunge once made, William De 
Morgan went merrily on, and novel 
after novel poured forth in rapid suc- 
cession from his pen. “Joseph Vance”’ 
was followed in 1907 by ‘‘Alice-for- 
Short,” which contains the author’s 
reminiscences of his experiences as an 
art-student, and is dedicated to the 
memory of Edward Burne-Jones and 
William Morris. Then came ‘Some- 
how Good,” in which the lively ‘‘Sally’’ 
rivaled his first creation, ‘‘Lossie,’’ in 
the affections of the writer, as in those 
of his readers. Indeed, after the man- 
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ner of authors, De Morgan confessed 
that he had fallen in love with his 
latest creation, but that he was not in 
the ieast responsible for Sally’s erratic 
conduct, as she simply went her own 
way and did whatever she liked with 
him. The wife’s meeting with her 
long-lost husband was, he sometimes 
said, the passage by which he wished to 
be remembered, just as Thackeray 
used to say that Becky Sharp’s pride 
in her Guardsman was what he him- 
self should select as the best thing that 
he had written. 

In 1909 De Morgan published a 
two-volume novel, “It Never Can 
Happen Again,’? which he dedicated 
to the memory of Ralph, second Earl 
of Lovelace, “in remembrance of two 
long concurrent lives, and an unin- 
terrupted friendship.”” Lord Love- 
lace (who died in 1906) he always said 
had been his earliest friend in Chelsea. 
His mother, Ada, daughter of Lord 
Byron, and first Countess of Lovelace, 
used to study mathematics with Pro- 
fessor Augustus De Morgan, and their 
children had known each other from 
the age of eight or nine. This new 
book was hardly as successful as its 
predecessors, although the episode of 
the blind beggar Jim and ’Lizer Ann 
was as fresh and delightful as any- 
thing its author had ever written. 

Lord Lovelace himself once aptly 
described De Morgan’s novels as 
“the work of an idealist with realistic 
details,’ combining the sentiments 
and traditions of the Victorian age 
with the more analytical methods of 
the present generation. His sensitive- 
ness to the deep impressions left on 
the youthful mind by passing sights 
and sounds, and to the strange way 
in which these trivial incidents weave 
themselves about the great events of 
life, was a noteworthy feature of De 
Morgan’s writings. Another striking 


feature of his novels was the vigor and 
animation of the dialogue, whether he 
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chronicles the sayings of East-end 
beggars or West-end charwomen—a 
class with which he seems to have pos- 
sessed a close and intimate acquaint- 
ance—or whether he sets down the 
lively prattle of Florentine gardeners 
and barbers or the almost preter- 
natural quickness of repartee possessed 
by the small urchins of the slums. 
These are all recorded in the writer’s 
own inimitable fashion, with the same 
note of originality, the same gentle 
irony and warm sympathy, together 
with a youthful optimism which never 
seemed to grow old. Dickens, it has 
often been remarked, was the model 
on which De Morgan fashioned his 
style, but there is less of caricature in 
the characters which De Morgan 
draws, they are more real and human, 
and always lovable. The digressions 
in which he often indulges, taking the 
reader into his confidence and moral- 
izing on love and parting, on death and 
a future life, seem rather to recall 
Thackeray. 

In his next novel, “An Affair of Dis- 
honor,” which appeared in 1910, De 
Morgan made a new departure. Leav- 
ing contemporary England and Lon- 
don of the Victorian age, he placed the 
scene of Sir Oliver and Lucinda’s ad- 
ventures in the days of the Restora- 
tion, and introduced a graphic account 
of the naval battle of Solebay into the 
story. Several good judges 1ank this 
tale amongst the author’s best efforts, 
but De Morgan himself was not of this 
opinion, and when an admirer con- 
gratulated him on his new “tour de 
force,”’ he replied “Say, rather, tour 
de faiblesse!’’ 

The enforced break up of his old 
home in the Vale, Chelsea, and the 
move to another house in Church 
Street, were serious interruptions in 
De Morgan’s placid life, and when we 
met in the following summer he told 
me that for the last six months he had 
not been able to write a line, adding 
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that it was perhaps just as well, since 
during the last five years he had writ- 
ten and published above a million and 
a quarter words! By the end of 1910, 
however, he and his wife were happily 
settled in their new home, to which 
they soon became deeply attached. 
That winter they spent Christmas in 
London for the first time, and before 
long decided to give up their house in 
Florence and make their home entirely 
in Chelsea. Here they lived happily, 
surrounded by old friends and their 
own beautiful works of art—De Mor- 
gan’s lustre-ware and Persian tiles, 
and his wife’s pictures. Mrs. De 
Morgan was an accomplished artist 
and before her marriage her works ap- 
peared for many years at the Gros- 
venor and New Gallery exhibitions. 
Her industry was still as great as ever, 
and she went on painting her pictures 
while De Morgan wrote his novels. 
Music was another of their favorite 
occupations. They were regular at- 
tendants at the Albert Hall Sunday 
Concerts and the musical afternoons 
at Leighton House, and when they 
settled in Church Street De Morgan 
found a new source of delight in the 
pianola. He became the proud pos- 
sessor of an Angelus, which he played 
all the evenings, and declared that it 
first revealed Beethoven to him. But 
long before this he had loved and stud- 
ied the great master’s works, and read- 
ers of “Joseph Vance’’ will remember 
the fine passage in which he describes 
the comfort that came to the bereaved 
widower in a dark hour, through hear- 
ing @ movement of the Waldstein 
Sonata. 

During the winter and spring of 1911 
De Morgan found time to write another 
short novel, called “A Likely Story,” 
in which he tried—not altogether suc- 
cessfully—to weave an Italian tale of 
the sixteenth century into the modern 
life of Chelsea. But the Italian part 
of the book is told with consummate 
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art, and might almost pass as the work 
of Bandello or Luigi da Porto. 

There was, however, general re- 
joicing among the readers of De Mor- 
gan’s novels when he returned to his 
older and more familiar vein in his 
second two-volume novel, ‘When 
Ghost Meets Ghost,’’ which appeared 
early in 1914. The plot of the story 
turns on the adventures of twin sisters, 
who are parted by a cruel fate in their 
youth, and only meet again after in- 
terminable vicissitudes and delays, 
when they are eighty years of age. 
This time his interest in the tale and 
the pleasure which he took in elab- 
orating every detail carried him be- 
yond his usual limits, and the story in 
its original form made up over a thou- 
sand pages. When in response to a 
gentle remonstrance from his pub- 
lisher he succeeded in cutting out two 
hundred pages, he found it absolutely 
necessary to add another fifty or sixty, 
“to fill up the gaps.’’ But in spite of 
its great length, much of the book was 
written in the author’s happiest man- 
ner, and many of his critics placed it 
next to “Joseph Vance’ in their 
estimation. 

The letters which he received on this 
oceasion, as he said in his quaint fash- 
ion, “greatly alimented his vanity.” 
But he noticed that most of his readers 
referred to “Joseph Vance” as his best 
book and to ‘“‘Lossie”’ as their favorite 
heroine. He confessed that for his 
part ‘Janey’ was “his darling,” and 
took great pains to explain that she 
was not to be regarded as a “‘pis-aller,”’ 
but as the best possible helpmeet for 
Joseph Vance—the true wife of his 
soul. One thing which surprised and 
gratified him extremely was the warm 
appreciation expressed for his novels 
by so many of the clergy—‘even 
Canons and Bishops’”’ of the Church 
of England, ‘‘in spite of all his here- 
sies!’”’ It was in recognition of this 
kindly attitude that he felt: it necessary 
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to introduce a good parson into his 
novel, “It Never Can Happen Again,” 
in the person of the Rector, Athelstan 
Taylor, who refutes the ‘ultra-liberal 
views”’ expressed by Alfred Challis. 

He came to the conclusion that what 
attracted ecclesiastics of this descrip- 
tion in his writings must be his ‘im- 
mortalism.”’ As he always insisted, 
he had a firm faith in an overruling 
Providence which orders all things 
well, and in a future life where we 
shall see and know our lost friends 
once more. 

It is pleasant to know that the suc- 
cess of De Morgan’s novels brought 
him the material rewards which his 
artistic pottery had failed to command. 
and better still to feel how thoroughly 
he enjoyed the fame and prosperity 
which had at length crowned his labors. 
He took a childlike pleasure in the 
letters which reached him from de- 
voted admirers in all parts of the world, 
and often said that he was quite 
ashamed of the magnificent sums which 
he received from American publishers. 
The popularity of his novels showed 
no signs of diminishing. Each one 
was awaited with the same impatience, 
and in one instance a distinguished 
statesman who knew that his days 
were numbered, begged to see advance 
proofs of the forthcoming novel that 
was announced in the daily press, in 
order that he might enjoy this last 
pleasure before his death. 

In November, 1910, De Morgan was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by the. Society of Authors, but his 
gratification at the compliment thus 
paid him was considerably damped 
when he found that he was expected 
to make a speech! So nervous was he 
at the prospect that he would not al- 
low Mrs. De Morgan to be present, 
lest he should disgrace himself by 
breaking down. But, although his 
voice at first sounded a little weak and 
quavering, he got through the ordeal 
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well, and amused his hearers by a 
good-humored allusion to a boycott 
which his last novel had sustained at 
the hands of one of the largest circu- 
lating libraries, which had rejected it 
as being improper. This, he suspected 
was rather due to the fact that he had 
outraged the feelings of circulating 
libraries by venturing to publish a 
novel in two volumes. But he confessed 
that he could not help feeling rather 
hurt at the treatment which he had 
received, because of the singular re- 
spect that he had always felt for libra- 
ries, ever since the day, sixty-six years 
before, when his mother first took 
him, as a small boy, into Mudie’s 
Library. He still remembered clearly 
how, as he stood with his chin resting 
on the counter, he saw a tall gentle- 
man step out from the back of the 
shop and hand his mother a parcel of 
books. “That,” said Mrs. De Morgan, 
“was Mr. Mudie.” He never forgot 
the thrill which the words sent through 
him. 

Long residence in Chelsea had made 
William De Morgan familiar with its 
chief landmarks and leading inhabi- 
tants. He had known Carlyle and 
Rossetti, Whistler and William Bell 
Seott, John Hungerford Pollen and 
many other celebrities of past days. 
The historic monuments in the Old 
Church, and the families whom they 
commemorate, the Cheynes and Pet- 
itts, the Laurences and Danvers, were 
a theme of which he was never tired. 
He mourned over the destruction of 
the old wooden Battersea bridge that 
figured so often in Whistler’s paintings 
and etchings. He had many stories to 
tell of the part which it had played in 
the old life of Chelsea, and of the 
health-giving properties associated with 
the structure in the minds of former in- 
habitants. There was, it appears, a 
popular superstition among Chelsea 
folk some fifty years ago that seven 
currents of air met in the middle span 
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of the bridge. A carpenter who is still 
living vividly remembers being taken 
by his mother to stand on the bridge, 
on a bitterly cold March day, with his 
six brothers and sisters, who were all 
suffering from whooping-cough. It 
must have been a case of kill or cure, 
but in this instance the good woman’s 
faith seems to have been justified, for 
all her seven children got over the 
whooping-cough and grew up hale and 
hearty. 

In spite, however, of his affection 
for Chelsea and its people, De Morgan 
never forgot Italy and the Florentine 
home where he and his wife had spent 
so many happy seasons. He missed 
the sun and the flowers and thought 
with regret of his friend Spencer Stan- 
hope, whose death had left se great a 
blank in the English colony at Flor- 
ence. Often he recalled the painter’s 
lovely home at Villa Nuti, where the 
De Morgans always spent the week- 
end, and their pleasant walks up the 
steep hillside, on radiant April morn- 
ings, when Val d’Arno lay below in the 
first flush of spring loveliness. 

One evening towards dusk I hap- 
pened to meet him in Chelsea, in front 
of a new Roman church which has 
been built of recent years in Cheyne 
Row. The door stood open and we 
saw the priest within reciting the 
office of Benediction, the clouds of 
incense rising heavenwards and the 
gleam of silver and lighted candles on 
the altar. ‘Ah?’ he said, “I like that, 
it makes me feel I am at home again!” 
And then it flashed across him that 
this church stood on the exact spot 
where his first pottery kiln had been 
set up, in the garden of Orange House; 
and so, as he said, ‘‘it really was his 
home.” 

The sudden outbreak of war, in 
August, 1914, found the indefatigable 
author busy with a new novel which 
promised to be both original and enter- 
taining. ‘It was the story of his own 
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recollections of life in Chelsea during 
the last fifty years, put in the mouth 
of an old pauper exactly his own age, 
who was supposed to be living in the 
workhouse near his home. But, like 
many other authors, De Morgan found 
it impossible to go on writing when his 
whole soul was absorbed in the life 
and death struggle in which the Em- 
pire found itself involved. The new 
novel was left unfinished, but since a 
considerable part had been already 
written, it is to be hoped that both 
this fragment, and another novel on 
which he had been for some time en- 
gaged, may eventually see the light. 

During the next two years and a 
half, De Morgan theught of little but 
the war. He followed every step of 
the campaign by land and by sea, and 
did his utmost to enlighten public 
opinion abroad and in the United 
States. More than this, he devoted 
a great part of his time to making sci- 
entific experiments at the Polytechnic 
and perfecting new discoveries, which 
might prove useful in submarine war- 
fare. All his old love for chemistry 
now revived, and many were the sug- 
gestions for saving life and destroying 
hostile craft which he sent to the Board 
of Admiralty. 

The splendid optimism and youth- 
ful enthusiasm which were so marked 
a feature of his character carried him 
safely through the darkest days of the 
last two winters. He took keen inter- 
est in an exhibition of his wife’s sym- 


bolical painting dealing with subjects 


suggested by the war, which was held 
in Chelsea last spring, and was very 
proud of the substantial sum which it 
realized for the English and Italian 
Red Cross Societies. All through these 
anxious months his familiar figure was 
frequently to be seen in the streets of 
Chelsea. You met him in the morning 
doing his own marketing and carrying 
provisions home, and late in the dusk 
of evening he was constantly to be 
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seen setting out on a rapid walk along 
the Embankment. Often you caught 
sight of him stopping at a street corner 
to exchange greetings with some old 
inhabitant or engaged in earnest con- 
versation with a soldier in khaki just 
back from the front. The tall figure 
was slightly bowed with advancing 
years, and Time had whitened the 
locks and beard that were once a rich 
brown, but the brisk, alert step and 
clear blue eyes with their frank, 
kindly glance, were still the same as 
ever. 

The last time I saw him he was sin- 
gularly bright and hopeful. He had 
thoroughly enjoyed a short September 
holiday at Lyme Regis, and was elo- 
quent on the beauty of the Dorset and 
Devon coast. And he spoke with the 
utmost confidence of the coming cam- 
paign on the Western front next spring. 
For him there could be no doubt as to 
the final issue of the struggle. The 
devil was let loose for a while and all 
the powers of evil were ranged against 


us in the battle, but right must con- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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quer in the end, he felt convinced, and 
the hour of victory, he believed, was 
not far off. Alas! he was not destined 
to see the day to which he looked for- 
ward with such serene confidence. A 
sharp and sudden attack of influenza 
carried him off after a fortnight’s ill- 
ness, and on the 15th of January he 
breathed his last. A few days later, a 
large company of the friends who had 
known and loved him met in the Old 
Church, which has played so great a 
part in the history of Chelsea and is so 
often mentioned in his books. Here 
his mortal remains were laid under a 
violet pall, bright with flowers, while 
swéet boy-voices sang his last Requiem. 
Among the mourners were the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of Burne- 
Jones andthe daughter of William 
Morris. So, with the music and flowers 
which he had loved, and with familiar 
faces all around, he passed to his well- 
earned rest, followed by the love and 
gratitude of thousands whose lives 
had been cheered and gladdened by 
his genius. 
Julia Cartwright. 
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By THE JUNIOR Sus. 
PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ti7" Non-CoMBATANT.”’ 


We will call the village St. Gregoire. 
That is not its real name; because the 
one thing you must not do in war-time 
is to call a thing by its real name. 
To take a hackneyed example, you do 
not call a spade a spade: you refer to 
it, officially, as Shovels, General Service, 
One. This helps to deceive, and ulti- 


mately to surprise, the enemy; and 
as we all know by this time, surprise 
is the essence of successful warfare. 


On the same principle, if your troops 
Living Acz, Vou. VI, No. 287. 


are forced»back from their front-line 
trenches, you call .this ‘successfully 
straightening out an a‘wkward salient.’’ 

But this by the way. Let us get 
back to St. Gregoire. Hither, mud- 
splashed, ragged, hollow-cheeked, 
came our battalion—they call us the 
Seventh Hairy Jocks nowadays—after 
four months’ continuous employment 
in the firing line. Ypreswas a house- 
hold word to them; Plugstreet was 
familiar ground; Givenchy they knew 
intimately; Loos was their wash-pot— 
or rather, a collection of wash-pots, 
for in winter all the shell-craters, are 
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full to overflowing. In addition to 
their prolonged and strenuous labors in 
the trenches, the Hairy Jocks had 
taken part in a Push—a part not 
altogether unattended with glory, but 
prolific in casualties. They had not 
been “pulled out” to rest and refit for 
over six months, for Divisions on the 
Western Front were not at that period 
too numerous, the voluntary system 
being at its last gasp, while the legions 
of Lord Derby had not yet erystallized 
out of the ocean of public talk which 
held them in solution. So the Seventh 
Hairy Jocks were bone tired. But 
they were as hard as a rigorous winter 
in the open could make them, and— 
they were going back to rest at last. 
Had not their beloved C.O. told them 
so? And he had added, in a voice not 
altogether free from emotion, that if 
ever men deserved a solid rest and a 
good time, “you boys do!” 

So the Hairy Jocks trudged along the 
long, straight, nubbly French road, 
well content, speculating with com- 
fortable pessimism as to the character 
of the billets in which they would find 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, ten miles ahead, the 
advance party were going round the 
town in quest of the billets. 

Billet-hunting on the Western Front 
is not quite so desperate an affair as 
hunting for lodgings at Margate, 
because in the last extremity you can 
always compel the inhabitants to take 
you in—or at least, exert pressure to 
that end through the Mairie. But at 
the best one’s course is strewn with 
obstacles, and fortunate is the Adju- 
tant who has to his hand a subaltern 
capable of finding lodgings for a 
thousand men without making a mess 
of it. 

The billeting officer on this, as on 
most occasions, was one Cockerell— 
affectionately known to. the entire 
Battalion as ‘‘Sparrow’’—and his quali- 
fications for the post were derived 
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from three well-marked and invaluable 
characteristics, namely, an imperious 
disposition, a thick skin, and an attrac- 
tive bonhomie of manner. 

Behold him this morning dismount- 
ing from his horse in the place of St. 
Gregoire. Around him are grouped 
his satellites—the Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant, four Company Sergeants, some 
odd orderlies, and a forlorn little man 
in a neat drab uniform with light blue 
facings—the regimental interpreter. 
The party have descended, with the 
delicate care of those who essay to 
perform acrobatic feats in kilts, from 
bicycles—serviceable but appallingly 
heavy machines of Government manu- 
facture, the property of the “Buzzers,” 
or Signalers, but commandeered for 
the occasion. The Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, who is not accustomed to 
strenuous exercise, mops his brow and 
glances expectantly round the place. 
His eye comes gently to rest upon a 
small but hospitable-looking estaminet. 

Lieutenant Cockerell examines his 
wrist-watch. 

“Half-past ten!’’ he announces. 
“Quartermaster-Sergeant!”’ 

“Sirr!’”’” The Quartermaster-Sergeant 
unglues his longing gaze from the 
estaminet and comes woodenly to 
attention. 

“I am going to see the Town Major 
about a billeting area. I will meet 
you and the party here in twenty 
minutes.” 

Master Cockerell trots off on his 
mud-splashed steed, followed by the 
respectful and appreciative salutes of 
his followers—appreciative, because a 
less considerate officer would have 
taken the whole party direct to the 
Town Major’s office and kept them 
standing in the street, wasting mo- 
ments which might have been better 
employed elsewhere, until it was time 
to proceed with the morning’s work. 

“How strong are you?” inquired 
the Town Major. 
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The Town 


Cockerell told him. 
Major whistled. 

“That all? Been doing some job of 
work, haven’t you?” 

Cockerell nodded, and the Town 
Major proceeded to examine a large- 
scale plan of St. Gregoire, divided up 
into different-colored plots. 

“We are rather full up at present,”’ 
“but the Cemetery Area is 
vacant. The Seventeenth Geordies 
moved out yesterday. You can have 
that.”’ He indicated a triangular sec- 
tion with his pencil. 

Master Cockerell gave a little depre- 
eatory cough. 

‘‘We have come here, sir,” he inti- 
mated dryly, ‘for a change of scene.” 

The stout Town Major—all Town 
Majors are stout—chuckled. 

‘‘Not bad for a Scot!’’ he conceded. 
“But it’s quite a cheery district, really. 
You won’t have to doss down in the 
cemetery itself, you know. These 
two streets here’’—he flicked a pencil— 
“will hold practically all your battalion, 
at its present strength. There’s a 
capital house in the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau which will do for Battalion 
Headquarters. The corporal over there 
will give you your billets de logement.”’ 

“Are there any other troops in the 
area, sir?” asked Cockerell, who, as 
already indicated, was no child in 
these matters. 

“There ought not to be, of course. 
But you know what the Heavy Gun- 
ners and the A.S.C. are! If you come 
across any of them, fire them out. 
If they wear too many stars and 
crowns for you, let me know, and I 
will perform the feat myself. You 
fellows need a good rest and no 
worries, I know. Good morning.” 

At ten minutes to eleven Cockerell 
“und the Quartermaster-Sergeant and 
party, wiping their moustaches and 
visibly refreshed, at the exact spot 
where he had left them; and the hunt 


for billets began. 


he said; 
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“A”? Company were easily provided 
for, a derelict tobacco factory being 
encountered at the head of the first 
street. Lieutenant Cockerell accord- 
ingly detached a sergeant and a cor- 
poral from his train, and passed on. 
The wants of “B’’ Company were sup- 
plied by commandeering a block of 
four dilapidated houses farther down 
the street—all in comparatively good 
repair except the end house, whose 
roof had been disarranged by a shell 
during the open fighting in the early 
days of the war. 

This exhausted the possibilities of 
the first street, and the party de- 
bouched into the second, which was 
long and straggling, and composed en- 
tirely of small houses. 

“Now for a bit of the retail business!” 
said Master Cockerell resignedly. ‘‘Ser- 
geant M’Nab, what is the strength of 
‘C’ Company?” 

“One hunner and thairty-fower other 


ranks, sirr,’”’ announced Sergeant 
M’Nab, consultiag a much-thumbed 
roll-book. 


“We shall have to put them in 
two’s and three’s all down the street,” 
said Cockerell. ‘‘Come on; the longer 
we look at it the less we shall like it. 
Interpreter!” 

The forlorn little man, already 
described, trotted up, and saluted with 
open hand, French fashion. His name 
was Baptiste Bombominet (‘or words 
to that effect,” as the Adjutant put 
it), and may have been so inscribed 
upon the regimental roll; but through- 
out the rank and file Baptiste was 
affectionately known by the generic 
title of ‘‘Alphonso.” The previous 
seven years had been spent by him 
in the congenial and blameless atmo- 
sphere of a Ladies’ Tailor’s in the west 
end of London, where he enjoyed the 
status and emoluments of chief cutter. 
Now, called back to his native land 
by the voice of patriotic obligation, he 
found himself selected, by virtue of a 
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residence of seven years in England, to 
act as official interpreter between a 
Scottish Regiment which could not 
speak English, and Flemish peasants 
who could not speak French. No 
wonder that his pathetic brown eyes 
always appeared full of tears. How- 
ever, he followed Cockerell down the 
street, and meekly embarked upon a 
contest with the lady inhabitants 
thereof, in which he was hopelessly 
outmatched from the start. 

At the first door a dame of massive 
proportions, but keen business in- 
stincts, announced her total inability 
to accommodate soldats, but explained 
that she would be pleased to entertain 
officiers to any number. This is a 
common gambit. Twenty British 
privates in your grenier, though ex- 
traordinarily well-behaved as a class, 
make a good deal of noise, buy little, 
and leave mud everywhere. On the 
other hand, two or three officers give 
no trouble, and can be relied upon to 
consume and pay for unlimited ome- 
lettes and bowls of coffee. 

That seasoned vessel, Lieutenant 
Cockerell, turned promptly to the 
sergeant and corporal of ‘“C’” Company. 

“Sergeant M’Nab,” he said, “you 
and Corporal Downie will billet here.” 
He introduced hostess and guests by 
an expressive wave of the hand. But 
shrewd Madame was not to be bluffed. 

“Pas de sergents, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Officiers!’’ 

“Ils sont officiers—sous-officiers,”’ ex- 
plained Cockerell, rather ingeniously, 
and moved off down the street. 

At the next house the owner—a 
small, wizened lady of negligible phy- 
sique but great staying power—entered 
upon a duet with Alphonso, which 
soon reduced that very moderate per- 
former to breathlessness. He shrugged 
his shoulders feebly, and cast an appeal- 
ing glance towards the Lieutenant. 

“What does she say?” inquired 
Cockerell. 


“She say dis ’ouse no good, sair! 
She ’ave seven children, and one 
malade—seek.”’ 

“Let me _ see,” commanded the 
practical officer. 

He insinuated himself as politely as 
possible past his reluctant opponent, 
and walked down the narrow passage 
into the kitchen. Here he turned, and 
inquired— 

“Kr—ou est la pauvre petite chose?” 

Madame promptly opened a door, 
and displayed a little girl in bed—a 
very flushed and feverish little girl. 

Cockerell grinned sympathetically at 
the patient, to that young lady’s 
obvious gratification; and turned to 
mother. 

“Je suis trés,—triste,” he said; ‘‘j’ai 
grand misericorde. Je ne placerai pas 
de soldats ici. Bon jour!” 

By this time he was in the street 
again. He saluted politely and de- 
parted, followed by the grateful regards 
of Madame. 

No special difficulties were encoun- 
tered at the next few houses. The 
ladies at the house-door were all polite; 
many of them were most friendly; but 
naturally each was anxious to get as 
few men and as many officers as pos- 
sible—except the proprietress of an 
estaminet, who offered to accommodate 
the entire regiment. However, with 
a little tact here and a little firmness 
there, Master Cockerell succeeded in 
distributing ‘CC’? Company among 
some dozen houses. One old gentle- 
man, with a black alpaca cap and a 
six-days’ beard, proprietor of a lofty 
establishment at the corner of the 
street, proved not only recalcitrant, but 
abusive. With him Cockerell dealt 
promptly. 

“Ca suffit!l’”? he announced, ‘ Mont- 
rez-mot votre grenier!”’ 


The old man, grumbling, led tha’ 


way up numerous rickety staircases to 
the inevitable loft under the tiles. 
This proved to be a noble apartment 


———— 
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thirty feet long. From wall to wall 
stretched innumerable strings. 

“We can get a whole platoon in 
here,” said Cockerell contentedly. 
“Tell him, Alphonso. These people,”’ 
he explained to Sergeant M’Nab, 
“always dislike giving up their lofts, 
because they hang their laundry there 
in winter. However, the old boy must 
lump it. After all, we are in this 
country for his health, not ours; and 
he gets paid for every man who sleeps 


here. That fixes ‘C’ Company. Now 
for ‘D’! The other side of the street 
this time.”’ 


Quarters were found in due course 

for ‘‘D’”’ Company; after which Cock- 
erell discovered a vacant building- 
site which would serve for transport 
lines. An empty garage was marked 
down for the Quartermaster’s ration 
store, and the Quartermaster-Sergeant 
promptly faded into its recesses with 
a grateful sigh. An empty shop in 
the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, con- 
veniently adjacent to Battalion Head- 
quarters, was appropriated for that 
gregarious band, the regimental sig- 
nalers and telephone section; while 
a suitable home for the Anarchists, or 
Bombers, together with their stock-in- 
trade, was found in the basement of a 
remote dwelling on the outskirts of the 
area. 
After this, Lieutenant Cockerell, left 
alone with Alphonso and the orderly 
in charge of his horse, heaved a sigh of 
exhaustion and transferred his atten- 
tion from his notebook to his watch. 

“That finishes the rank and file,” he 
said. ‘I breakfasted at four this 
morning, and the battalion won’t arrive 
for a couple of hours yet. Alphonso, 
I am going to have an omelette some- 
where. I shall want you in half an 
hour exactly. Don’t go wandering off 


for the rest of the day, pinching soft 
billets for yourself and the Sergeant- 
Major and your other pals, as you 
usually do!’’ 
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‘ Alphonso saluted guiltily—evidently 
the astute Cockerell had ‘‘touched the 
spot’’—and was turning away, when 
suddenly the billeting officer’s eye 
encountered an illegible scrawl at the 
very foot of his list. 

“Stop a moment, Alphonso! I have 
forgotten those condemned machine- 
gunners, as usual. Strafe them! Come 
on! - Once more into the breach, 
Alphonso! There is a little side- 
alley down here that we have not 
tried.” 

The indefatigable Cockerell turne 
down the Rue Gambetta, followed by 
Alphonso, faint but resigned. 

“Here is the very place!”’ announced 
Cockerell almost at once. ‘This house, 
Number. Five. We can put the gun- 
ners and their little guns into that 
stable at the back, and the officer can 
have a room in the house itself. Son- 
nez, for the last time before lunch!” 

The door was opened by a pleasant- 
faced young woman of about thirty, 
who greeted Cockerell—tartan is al- 
ways popular with French ladies— 
with a beaming smile, but shook her 
head regretfully upon seeing the billet 
de logement in his hand. The inevitable 
duet with Alphonso followed. Pres- 
ently Alphonso turned to his superior. 

‘(Madame is ver’ sorry, sair, but an 
officier is here already.” 

“Show me the officier!” replied the 
prosaic Cockerell. 

The duet was resumed. 

‘“‘Madame say,’”’ announced Alphonso 
presently, “that the officier is not here 
now; but he will return.” 

“So will Christmas! Meanwhile I 
am going to put an Emma Gee officer 
in here.” 

Alphonso’s desperate attempt to 
translate the foregoing idiom into 
French was interrupted by Madame’s 
retirement into the house, whither 
she beckoned Cockerell to follow her. 
In the front room she produced a 
frayed sheet of paper, which she 
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proffered with an apologetic smile. 
The paper said— 


This billet is entirely reserved for the 
Supply Officer of this District. It is 
not to be occupied by troops passing 
through the town. 

By Order. 


Lieutenant Cockerell whistled softly 
and vindictively through his teeth. 

“Well,” he said, “for consummate 
and concentrated nerve, give me the 
underlings of the A.S.C.! This pot- 
bellied blighter not only butts into an 
area which doesn’t belong to him, but 
actually leaves a chit to warn people off 
the grass even when he isn’t here! 
He hasn’t signed the document, I 
observe. That means that he is a 
newly-joined subaltern, trying to get 
mistaken for a Brass Hat! TJ’ fix 
him!” 

With great stateliness Lieutenant 
Cockerell tore the offenaing screed into 
four portions, to the audible concern 
of Madame. But the lieutenant smiled 
reassuringly upon her. 

“Je vous donnerai un autre, vous 
savez,’’ he assured her. 

He sat down at the table, tore a leaf 
from his Field Service Pocket Book, 
and wrote:— 


The Supply Officer of the District is 
at liberty to occupy this billet only at 
such times as it is not required by the 
troops of the Combatant Services. 

Signed, F. J. Cockerell, 
Lieut. and Asst. Adj., 
7th B. and W. Highes. 


“That’s a pretty nasty one!’’ he 
observed with relish. Then, having 
pinned the insulting document con- 
spicuously to the mantelpiece, he 
observed to the mystified lady of the 
house— 

“Voila, 


Madame. Si Vofficier re- 


moi-méme, avec 


viendra, je le verrai 
grand plaisir. Bon jour!” 

And with this dark saying Sparrow 
Cockerell took his departure. 
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II. 

The Battalion, headed by their 
tatterdemalion pipers, stumped into 
the town in due course, and were met 
on the outskirts by the billeting party, 
who led the various companies to 
their appointed place. After inspect- 
ing their new quarters, and announcing 
with gloomy satisfaction that they 
were the worst, dirtiest, and most un- 
comfortable yet encountered, every- 
body settled down in the best place he 
could find, and proceeded to make 
himself remarkably snug. 

Battalion Headquarters and the 
officers of ‘‘A”” Company were billeted 
in an imposing mansion which actually 
boasted a bathroom. It is true that 
there was no water, but this deficiency 
was soon made good by a string of 
officers’ servants bearing buckets. Be- 
ginning with Colonel Kemp, who was 
preceded by an orderly bearing a small 
towel and a large loofah, each officer 
performed a ceremonial ablution; and 
it was a collection of what Major 
Wagstaffe, the Second-in-Command, 
termed “bright and bonny young 
faces”? which collected round the mess 
table at seven o’clock. 

It was in every sense a gala meal. 
Firstly, it was weeks since anyone 
(except Second Lieutenant M’Cor- 
quodale, newly joined, and addressed, 
for painfully obvious reasons, as 
“Tich”’) had found himself at table in 
an apartment where it was possible to 
stand upright. Secondly, the Mess 
President had coaxed glass tumblers 
out of the ancient concierge; and only 
those who have drunk from enameled 
ironware for weeks on end can appre- 
ciate the pure joy of escape from the 
indeterminate metallic flavor which 
such vessels impart to all beverages. 
Thirdly, these same tumblers were 
filled to the brim with inferior but 
exhilarating champagne—purchased, as 
they euphemistically put it in the 
Supply Column, “locally.” Lastly, 
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the battalion had several months of 
hard fighting behind it, probably a full 
month’s rest before it, and the con- 
science of duty done and recognition 
earned floating like a halo above it. 
For the moment, memories of Night- 
mare Wood and the Kidney Bean 
Redoubt—more especially the latter— 
were effaced. Even the sorrowful gaps 
in the ring round the table seemed 
less noticeable. 

The menu, too, was almost preten- 
tious. First came the hors d’euvres— 
a tin of sardines. This was followed 
by what the Mess Corporal described 
as a savory omelette, bui which the 
Second-in-Command condemned as “a 
regrettable incident.” 

“It is false economy,” he observed 
dryly to the Mess President, “to em- 
ploy Mark One* eggs as anything but 
hand-grenades.”’ 

However, the iide of popular favor 
turned with the haggis, contributed by 
Lieutenant Angus M’Lachlan, from a 
pareel from home. Even the fact 
that the mess-cook, an inexperienced 
esthete from Islington, had _ en- 
deavored to tone down the naked 
repulsiveness of the dainty with dis- 
creet festoons of tinned macaroni, 
failed to arouse the resentment of a 
purely Scottish Mess. The next course 
—the beef ration, hacked into the 
inevilable gobbets and thinly disguised 
by a sprinkling of curry powder— 
aroused no enthusiasm; but the un- 
expected production of a large tin of 
Devonshire cream, contributed by 
Captain Bobby Little, relieved the 
canned peaches of their customary 
monotony. Last of all came a savory 
—usually described as the savory— 
consisting of a raft of toast per person, 
each raft carrying an abundant cargo 
of fried potted meat, and provided 
with a passenger in the shape of a 
recumbent sausage. 

*In the British Army each issue of arms or 


equipment receives a distinctive ‘‘Mark.”’ 
Mark 1 denotes the earliest issue. 
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A compound of grounds and dish- 
water, describea by the optimistic 
Mess Corporal as coffee, next made 
its appearance, mitigated by a bottle 
of Cointreau and a box of Panatellas; 
and the Mess turned itself to more 
intellectual refreshment. A heavy 
and long-overdue mail had been found 
waiting at St. Gregoire. Letters had 
been devoured long ago. Now, each 
member of the Mess leaned back in 
his chair, straightened his weary legs 
under the table, aad settled down, 
cigar in mouth, to the perusal of the 
Spectator or the Tatler, according to 
rank and literary. taste. 

Colonel Kemp, unfolding a week-old 
Times, looked over his glasses at his 
torpid disciples. 

“Where: is young Sandeman?’ he 
inquired. Young Sandeman was the 
Adjutant. 

“He went out to the Orderly Room, 
sir, five minutes ago,” replied Bobby 
Little. 

“T only want to give him tomorrow’s 
Orders. No doubt he’ll be back pres- 
ently. I may as well mention to you 
fellows that I propose to allow the 
men three clear days’ rest, except for 
bathing and reclothing. After that 
we must do Company Drill, good and 
hard, so as to polish up the new draft. 
who are due tomorrow. I am going to 
start a bombing-school, too: at least 
seventy-five per cent of the Battalion 
ought to pass the test before we go 
back to the line. However, we need 
not rush things. We should be here in 
peace for at least a month. We must 
get up some sports, and I think it 
would be a sound scheme to have a 
sing-song one Saturday night. I was 
just saying, Sandeman’’—this to the 
Adjutant, who re-entered the room 
at that moment—‘‘that it would be a 
sound 

The Adjutant laid a pink field- 
telegraph slip before his superior. 

“This has just come in from Brigade 
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Headquarters, sir,” he said. “I have 
sent for the Sergeant-Major.”’ 

The Colone! adjusted his glasses and 
read the dispatch. A deathly, sicken- 
ing silence reigned in the room. Then 
he looked up. 

“T am afraid I was a bit previous,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘The Royal Sticky- 
backs have lost the Kidney Bean, and 
we are detailed to go up and retake it. 
Great compliment to the regiment, 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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but a trifle mistimed! You young 
fellows had better go to bed. Parade 
atfour a.M., sharp! Good-night! Come 
along to the Orderly Room, Sandeman.” 

The door closed, and the Mess, 
grinding the end of their cigars into 
their coffee-cups, heaved themselves 
resignedly to their aching feet. 

“There ain’t,”’ quoted Major Wag- 
staffe, “no word in the blooming 
language for it!’ 


(To be concluded ) 
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It was upon the last day of his 
flying leave that Captain John Fal- 
coner suddenly realized that he whouily 
loathed the bare idea of returning to 
the trenches. 

The blow fell unsoftened by a pang 
of prescient warning. Fresh from the 
great spade war, he had enjoyed every 
moment of his holiday by reason of the 
incisive contrast. The train that bore 
him from one adjacent country into 
another had magical qualities, for it 
passed the boundary of the fifth dimen- 
sion ana whirled him into a new world, 
while the other blew out in a puff of 
smoke and a last crackling roar of 
artillery. At Victoria Station, he 
stepped from night into day. 

Lying back in his lounge-chair and 
fortified by a good dinner, he g2.zed 
around the drawing-room with his 
newly stimulated appreciation. The 
sense of security, the absence of nois>, 
the comforts of home—each contrib- 
uted to his all-pervading happiness. 
It was good to look at familiar faces 
after daily lightning glances at the 
great scarred countenance of General 
Death. There was a smile upon his 
lips as he turned to answer a girl’s 
question. 

“When are you going back to the 
trenches?” 

“I’m due back tomorrow.” 


He paused io admire once more the 
somewhat unusual beauty of the girl. 
With flaming hair, the color of an 
autumn leaf, and amber eyes, she 
exacted a toll of fugitive glances, by 
reason of her vital brilliancy. 

Hitherto, Faleoner had paid homage 
to no woman—only answering the call 
of one—mighty and mail-clad—who 
stood waist-deep in the green-white 
circlet of her seas. But while he now 
paid tribute to Yvonne Parmiter’s 
charm, he could not avoid wonder as 
to the source of the intermittent 
trouble that clouded the clarity of 
her eyes. 

She echoed his word. 

“Tomorrow? So soon? Will you— 
mind?” 

Those around looked at him: the 
women with admiration, the men with 
some envy. The perfect physical fit- 
ness that was the heritage of his 
personal hardships, marked him as 
one apart—one who was living, in 
reality, and sowing a rich harvest of 
experience and memory. 

‘Mind!’ He laughed. ‘Rather 
not! It’s a grand life, I wouldn’t 
miss it for worlds. Indeed, we all of 
us pity those who stay at home.’’ 

Every word was uttered in honest 
faith. 

“But the change,’’ the girl persisted. 
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“It is so impossible to realize.” She 
furrowed her brow in an effort to 
capture the idea. “Tonight, you are 
here. We are here. And tomorrow, 
we shall all go out, just like the flame 
of a candle, and you'll be there.. To- 
morrow, the trenches will be the reality. 
Home will be only the dream.” 

Falconer nodded. 

“That’s so.” 

His lips moved stiffly. It was at 
that moment that he fell into hell— 
to find, like many another of his com- 
rades, that it was but a few spadefuls 
deep. 

Suddenly he visualized it, with 
merciless clarity. Mud. There was 
nothing but mud—earth and water 
still writhing—mingling and separating 
—in the giant throes of creation. Again 
he crawled over it upon hands and 
knees unti! he was cased inside a 
pitch plaster. He sank thigh-deep 
and felt his boots plucked off by the 
suction of its foul noisome lips. He 
had helped to dig out its victims, 
buried to their waists and shoulders. 
He thought of his last dug-out, where 
a spring rose nightly, like a vile cari- 
ecature of Undine, turning his straw 
bedding to oozing filth. He recalled 
snapshot nightmare patches of slumber, 
when the air seemed to materialize to 
black honey, and he fought with fear 
of suffocation. A mean, foul, muddy 
hell—such as made its victims yearn— 
Tomlinson-wise—for the clear red pit- 
coal fires of tradition. 

Yet for months Falconer had dwelt 
therein, finding the life good, upon the 
whole, and meeting hardships with 
fortitude and optimism. It was true 
that he went to the war animated 
with that nervousness that is not in- 
compatible with courage and had felt 
the heroic thrill of the conquest of fear. 
His name had been mentioned in a 
dispatch. 

Yet he had been spared the reaction 
that is the inevitable aftermath of 
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overstrained nerves. While his com- 
rades, in rotation, had collapsed under 
exhaustive nerve-drainage, he had been 
invulnerable. The enemy had re- 
served him for a long-range target, 
striking at him in the midst of his 
enjoyment of the security of home. 

A clod of mud had found its billet 
in his brain. 

The mellow chimes of a_ clock 
aroused him from his reverie. It was 
a sinister reminder of the passing of 
the flying leave. Tomorrow, he was 
due back in hell. 

He gazed round the room with 
brooding eyes, marking the signs of 
external comfort, which, by compari- 
son with his muddy trench, seemed 
transmuted to luxury—the pile of the 
carpet, the delicate hue of the hangings 
—the glint of many an ornament 
gleaming under the rose-shaded electric 
globes. He stared at the dainty gowns 
of the women—the indifferent faces of 
the men. 

In a gust of anger, he hated them all. 
He was a damned soul who had just 
heard the recalling whistle of his over- 
seer. There were but three prime 
factors of existence—to be warm, clean, 
and safe. These care-free, over-washed 
men and women were spending their 
energies in the pursuit of trifles, blindly 
unconscious of their possession of the 
fundamental essentials. And to keep 
the roof whole above their heads— 
and others of their kind—he must go 
back to rot in that slimy pestilential 
foulness. 

It was not fair. His madness waxed, 
inflamed by the bitter sense of injustice 
of the laborer who has borne the heat 
and burden of the day. He had spent 
a couple of days of his flying leave in 
London, and while there, had thrilled 
with the stimulating sense of acquitted 
duty. Upheld by conscious rectitude, 
he had faced pertinent questions posed 
by recruiting-posters; lying back in 
his stall, at places of amusement, he 
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had listened, outwardly stolid of de- 
meanor, but inwardly elated, while he 
was vocally thanked from the stage. 

He had done his share. Let one of 
these others take his place for awhile! 

“Halloa, Falconer! Your leave’s 
running rather dry.” 

Falconer looked up at the man who 
had addressed him with feelings of 
unconcealed aversion. Charteris was 
a lawyer of some distinction, with an 
undertow of sinister repute that 
avoided the reproach of open scandal. 
The soldier instinctively distrusted 
the sagging lines of his tired face— 
plain traces of tke collapse of mis- 
spent power. He hated even to see 
him in the proximity of Yvonne Par- 
miter, although Charteris was for many 
years married. Moreover, he had 
known too many women and held 
them light. ‘ 

“How d’you feel?”” Charteris gave 
his habitual croaking laugh. ‘Rather 
like a schoolboy at the end of the 
holidays?” 

From sheer force of habit, Falconer 
dissented. 

“Not much! I couldn’t stick the 
life here now. Besides, I never cared 
a rap for going back to school. Ex- 
cept’’—he added in a different voice— 
“once.” 

“Ah?” 

The question was perfunctory; but, 
seized with a sudden need for self- 
expression, Falconer caught at the 
opportunity. He craved the relief of 
utterance. For a few minuies, at 
least, he would escape the strain of 
pretense, and in re-living the minor 
pangs of his boyish tragedy, he could 
re-live the major tragedy of today. 

He began to speak rapidly. 

“It was this way. I thought it 
was going to be my last term, and, in 
my youthful exuberance, I took my 
toll of last grudges on the place. I 
forget exactly what I did, and when I 
heard that after all, I was to go back, 
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I magnified the thought of my mischief 
into crime. The fear of its conse- 
quences poisoned my whole holiday. 
I brooded over it, day and night. I 
dreaded going back—I positively 
dreaded it.” 

The note of actuality in his voice 
was arresting. His account of the 
charge in which he had won recogni- 
tion had been terse as a telegraphic 
dispatch. Yet now, he was plainly in 
the grip of a real agony. 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ It was Chaiteris who 
objected. ‘The average boy isn’t a 
nerve-center. Probably, you had five 
bad minutes of funk just as your train 
came in.” 

“No.” Faleoner’s voice was sharp. 
“T was—in those days—highly strung 
as a hare, forever on the hop.. I tell 
you, I used to make pictures in my 
mind of my return. I can see them 
now.” 

Instead—he saw mud—a aesolation 
of sodden flats intersected wi‘h inter- 
minable trenches, where rain-drilled 
pools reflected a leaden shell-stabbed 
heaven. 

He tighcened his mouth to hide the 
involuntary quiver of his lips. 

“The last day came. My time was 
up, even as now. I was standing, just 
as we are now, in this drawing-room, 
watching the trains. An express shot 
by, and sudaenly, my whole brain 
caught on fire. I saw my future 
written in one word, Escape.” 

“Ah!” Charteris awoke to interesv. 
“The wonder is that you never thought 
of it before. In every impasse there is 
always the way out.’ 

The heaviness of his features broke 
into mobility as his eyes sought, for 
a second, the downcast face of Yvonne. 

“Kipling was right,’ he went on, 
“when he wrote of the magical loco- 
motive. ‘Unseen, romance brought up 
the 9.15.’ Hulloa! There goes the 
Folkstone boat-express.”’ 

With a long-drawn shriek, a golden 





streak, luminous and explosive, tore 
across the darkness. 

Charteris laughed at Falconer’s 
involuntary start. 

‘Remind you of a Jack Johnson?”’ 

“Not the least resemblance.” Fal- 
coner laughed. ‘But, seeing that train, 
brings it all back again. I remembered 
a maiden aunt, a foolish soul, devoted 
to me, who lived in a creeper-bound 
house, absolutely buried in a. Devon- 
shire combe. My refuge. I thought cf 
no side-issues. I just fixed my thoughts 
on her. And that express seemed to me 
like a bridge from me to her.” 

“Go on!’ 

Charteris’s unwonted interest was 
sustained. 

“It was then, or never. That very 
night, in fact. ... By the way, has 
it ever struck you that this is an 
unusually easy house to escape from, 
as there are practically no alternatives? 
You could not undo all the bars and 
bolts of the big entrance without wak- 
ing up the stone Crusaders in the 
church yonder, and the back regions 
are always infested with crowds of 
yelping dogs. There only remains the 
small side-door. Have you’ ever 
noticed it, Miss Parmiter?’’ 

“Yes. At least—I think so.”’ 

“Everything depended on whether 
that door would be left open—that is, 
whether that key would be left in the 
lock. Nine times in ten, it is. The 
chances were all in my favor. But 
occasionally the Governor, in an un- 
usual fit of fussiness, for some occult 
reason, pockets the key. 

“T waited until the house grew quiet, 
until the very last inmate had gone to 
bed. One by one, I accounted for 
them; listening foi their footsteps and 
verifying them safe within bounds by 
the slam of their doors. -After all my 
vision of travel in a lightning express, 
the only train that stopped was the 
4.15, due at the Junction, forty minutes 


away. 
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“T packed my bag, and waited. 
Presently, the last sound in the house 
died away. Then silence. And then 
the house woke up and began to talk. 
You know those myriad noises that 
make you strain your ears, for you 
know that you are just upon the point 
of distinguishing words that never 
come?”’ 

“T know.” It was Yvonne who 
spoke. In the pallor of her face her 
eyes shone with yellow-brown lustre. 
“You wait and listen in the darkness, 
and all the time, all around you, that 
great Whisper.” 

Falconer nodded. 

“Presently—the time to start. I 
opened the door and crept down the 
passage, fearing every step, lest a 
creaking plank should betray me. I 
reached the staircase and peered into 
the black well of the hall. I could only 
just distinguish the door. .. . 

“Would it be open? I asked myself 
the question a hundred times as I 
crept down the stairs, but I had no 
real anxiety. I knew that it would be 
open. There was no reason to doubt. 
I firmly believed in my luck. All the 
same, when I reached it, my hands 
trembled so violently that I could 
hardly try the latch. 

“And .. . I found it locked.” 

He breathed heavily, again savoring 
the accumulated disappointment of the 
years. His last hope gone. His flying 
leave at an end. And ahead—mud! 
Wastes of churned-up mud! 

“What happened afterwards?” 
Yvonne had also caught her breath. 

Falconer laughed. 

“Oddly enough, I really forget. Of 
course, I went back. And I am fairly 
positive that nothing was half so bad 
as I expected. It never is.” 

The clod of mud in his brain stirred, 
momentarily threatened by the solvent 
of returning sanity. 

He held out his hand. 

“And now, I must wish you all 
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‘Good-bye.’ I must get a long night. 
I shall be off before you’re up to- 
morrow.” 

He formed an heroic central figure 
in that cheery drama of farewell, a 
counterpart in living bronze to his 
forbears, those stone Crusaders at 
rest. 

Half an hour later, he was alone in 
his own room, prowling around it, rest- 
lessly fingering the ornaments and 
staring at the pictures, unable to con- 
trol his movements. Although the 
radiator was turned on, he lit the gas 
fire and held out his hands to the ruddy 
glow of the asbestos. He pressed 
another switch and flooded the room 
with extra light. He wanted heat and 
brightness to excess. Tomorrow he 
would be back in a deliquescent trench. 

The thought was unbearable. . 

Presently, he turned off the lights 
again, and, opening his window, looked 
out into the night. It lay below him, 
earth-scented, faintly luminous and 
thrilling with the last vibrations of 
the world’s many voices—thready 
echoes from tropical bazaar and filmy 
splashing of polar seas mingling in an 
English garden. 

Filled with a passionate yearning for 
its peace and beauty, he drew a long 
breath. He could not leave his 
country. 

Involuntarily, he thought of another 
spot that he loved. A northern vale, re- 
moteand rarely visited, where the silvery 
ribbons of foaming streams fell sheer 
down the green and purple hills and 
the brown surface of the tarn reflected 
the trees in pellucid sepia. Dry ling 
underfoot, silence unbroken save by 
nature’s orchestration. Fur, fin, and 
feather and the rough comfort of the 
primitive inn. In one word—sanctuary. 

As he watched, a whistling scream 
awoke every slumbering Dryad in her 
tree. With a rattle of metal and a pall 
of fire-sprayed smoke, the express shot 
by in a roar of thunder. 
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The sight fired the torch in Falconer’s 
brain. 

In that second, he captured the 
elusive fragment of thought that had 
evaded him in the drawing-room. 

A parallel. At last, he saw every- 
thing clearly, reading the cryptic script 
of the “Book of Destiny.’”’ From the 
beginning, this minute had been fore- 
seen. His boyish flight was no childish 
freak, but a carefully planned trial 
essay—preparation for the real per- 
formance. In every detail, the parallel 
was perfect. 

He would escape. 

But, this time, the door would be 
open. 

A tempestuous storm of exhilaration 
rushed through him, wrecking all pro- 
portions into chaotic ruin. Side issues 
were non-existent, the far future a 
blank. Yet, moved by some blurred 
scruple, he snatched at a writing-pad 
and scrawled a few lines. ' 

I am leaving earlier than we 
planned so as to save the mater an- 
other good-bye. Thought it best. 
Don’t worry about me; am feeling 
splendidly fit after my good time here, 
but am anxious to be back again. 


He laughed as he wrote. 

Slowly the night wore on, and, in 
its passage, proved the truth of the 
saying that the future is but the past 
entered by another door. 

It seemed to Falconer that every 
detail of his early escapade was dupli- 
cated. He waited, with the same 
strained eagerness, for the household 
to answer to his call-ove.. He heard 
his father’s heavy stump and the out- 
burst of simulated high spirits under 
which he concealed his real feelings. 
Falconer was touched by the noisy 
laughter and pointless jest; the poor 
old governor was taking it hard. He 
felt, too, how his mother paused per- 
ceptibly by his door, fingering the 
handle as though she would fain 
turn it. 
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To keep the old childish lump from 
arising in his throat, he began to pack 
his bag, whistling softly the while. 
He did not know that the tune was 
not the inevitable “Tipperary,” but 
“Forty Years On.” 

Presently, his preparations ‘were 
made, and he took up the time-table 
that hung from a nail in the wall. 
Even in that remote spot, train services 
were mutable. 

Yet, upon the whole, he was not 
surprised to read that, even after the 
lapse of years, the only train that 
stopped at the Junction was timed 
for 4.15. 

The faithfulness of the repetition was 
even more forcible as the hours wore on. 
The interminable vigil, when he fretted 
against the strain of inaction—when 
every second was a slice of hell sand- 
wiched between each clock-tick. And 
then the noises of the night, rising one 
after the other, to merge into the 
general under-chorus. Here and there, 
he traced back one to its source: the 
distant hoot of an owl, the patter of a 
mouse, the squeak of a bat, the snap- 
ping of a board. 

One voice was silent—the trumpet- 
call of her who stood amidst the foam- 
ing seas, her mighty heart giving back 
an answering throb to every wave that 
buffeted her sides. 

That voice he heard no longer. 

Slowly, the hands of his watch 
crawled on until they reached the hour 
of his start. He threw a last farewell 
look around his room, then opening 
the door, stole, with beating heart, 
into the corridor. As he cautiously 
felt his way in the darkness, the 
warrior of a campaign shrank down to 
the little frightened schoolboy of so 
many years ago. 

Every board seemed to snap under- 
neath his weight in just the same 
startling manner; the handle of every 
door turned audibly as he passed by; 
unseen people stalked him down the 
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length of the passage. When he 
reached the landing and looked down 
into the gulf of blackness below, the 
familiarity of the scene gave birth to 
a tremor of apprehension. 

The parallel was growing too per- 
fect. What if it persisted in following 
in the lines of the abortive experiment 
right up to its conclusion? 

Last time, the door had been locked. 

The suggestion was appalling. The 
whole concentrated dread of return 
fell upon him, engulfing him, paralyz- 
ing every faculty. With the ineffective 
strength of a sleep-bound dreamer, he 
struggled vehemently to break free. 
At any cost, he must escape. Never 
before had the Flemish mud choked 
so vilely—never was the northern 
valley so dear and so remote. 

He scarcely knew how he descended 
the staircase. It seemed to him that 
something vital within him had dragged 
forwards the leaden limbs of a dead 
man. He reached the bottom and 
there stood awhile, straining his vision 
to the utmost. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, he saw, against the darkness of 
the walls, a lighter patch, with the 
tracery of naked boughs outlined 
against a star-spangled sky. 

At last the drama had freed itself 
from the spell of the past and had 
boldly broken into a new and startling 
development. 

The door was already open. 

Scarcely able to credit his good for- 
tune, he stared at it. It seemed to 
symbolize his success—to show that 
the gods of chance had breathed their 
benison upon his flight. 

But while his thanksgiving was still a 
breath fluttering upon his lips, he 
shrank into the shadow, at the sound 
of a footstep without. 

The patch of sky was eclipsed by 
the bulk of a heavily coated man’s 
form. A whisper, audible by reason 
of its very force, reached his ears. 
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“Why haven’t you come? The car’s 
in the lane. I’ve been waiting.”’ 

Charteris’s voice was easy of recogni- 
tion. It was instinct, however, that 
told Falconer the name of the second 
shadow that materialized from the 
darkness. 

“T—] couldn’t make up my mind.” 

From the quiver in her voice, Fal- 
coner felt that Yvonne’s indecision 
was piteous. It moved the other man 
to scarce-concealed impatience. 

“T thought we had settled all that, 
for once and for all.” 

“T know, I know. But I want to 
think again. It means a lot for 
me.”’ 

“Very well, then. Take ten min- 
utes.””’ Charteris turned on his heel. 
“You are a free agent, and your choice 
must be freewill. If you do not come 
at the end of that time, I shall go off 
alone.” 

The words suddenly recalled Fal- 
coner to a sense of his own crisis. His 
train would soon be due at the Junc- 
tion. Ten minutes’ delay would nibble 
away a fatal deficit in his margin of 
time. 

As he caught his breath in the anger 
of baffled purpose, hope revived once 
more. There was no reason to despair. 
The girl would go. Many a barely 
noticed hint and rumor recurred, all 
pointing to the inevitable conclusion. 
From Charteris’s recent words, it was 
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evident that she had already made up 
her mind. Her present misgiving was 
but the automatic recoil. 

Quivering with impatience, he stood 
waiting for her to move. The minutes 
slowly ticked away, yet no second blot 
obscured the sky. 

The door stood open in vain. 

Every nerve in Falconer’s body 
chafed at the torture of delay. He 
writhed with the agony of some small 
wood-creature snared within sight of 
its hole. Would she never stir? His 
whole fate was interdependent with 
hers, yet she remained passive, squan- 
dering the last precious minutes in 
inert caprice. 

With the whole force of his nature, 
he prayed that she would go. 

The answer to his appeal came with 
startling celerity. Throwing back her 
head with a movement of resolution, 
Yvonne sprang to her feet. No hesita- 
tion was in her step as she passed 
towards the door. 

It was his own savage throb of joy 
that awoke the submerged soul of 
Captain John Falconer. ... In the 
cumulative horror of that moment of 
realization, he watched Yvonne. 

Her hand was on the latch. For a 
space, she paused. Then—she closed 
the door. Upstairs she sped, the key 
tightly clasped in her hand, leaving 
Falconer standing once more inside the 


locked door. 
E. L. White. 
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Of Ypres not a roof remains. Yet 
on a bright day of frost and sun in 
February it was full of color. The 
ruins are mostly of brick, and they 
return the sun’s rays in warm tones of 
red and orange. 

What were houses are now jagged 
walls and heaps of brick and plaster, 





yet the whole effect is one of serupu- 
lous cleanliness and order. 

The paved streets are clear of all 
rubble and refuse—every shell hole 
fresh made is filled up at night, for 
shelling in the Ypres salient has only 
varied in intensity, it has never ceased. 
Of late in the salient fighting has in- 
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creased again in violence, and many 
parts of the town are “unhealthy’”’ by 
day as by night. 

A city of the dead, truly, on the sur- 
face, but throbbing with life below 
ground in the cellars, where battalions 
take their rest and wounded have their 
injuries first dressed in| wonderfully 
contrived dressing stations. 

It is at night time that Ypres awakes 
and troops pass to and fro to the front 
lines which encircle the town on three 
sides—it is at night when troops are 
moving that the Boche guns plaster 
the streets methodically with heavy 
shells and shrapnel. 

At Vlamertinghe one first realizes 
the wreckage of war; here few houses 
stand, yet these are put to service, are 
boarded up and give some shelter. At 
the side of a wood stands a small cha- 
teau, windows shuttered, but to all 
appearance miraculously spared. Small 
detachments of troops, weather-worn 
and bright-eyed, marching with light 
tread, as they whistle for martial music, 
are going east to await the cover of 
darkness, when they will relieve their 
comrades in the trenches. The long 
pavé road is still lined with poplars, 
though, increasingly as one goes east, 
their numbers have been reduced by 
shell fire, and stumps alone stand. 
Half a mile from the city the trees 
cease and the road is open to observa- 
tion—no chance here to hide the traffic 
with canvas nailed from tree to tree. 
The car must be opened out to full speed. 
German shrapnel, black-smoked, is 
bursting to our left, and the roar of, 
guns is unceasing. 

The town major, a genial giant from 
north of Tweed, lives and has his office 
in a ground floor, sandbagged so as to 
be more or less shell-proof. We sit 
down to a talk with him, but the noise 
is deafening; no glass can stand un- 
broken and the gaping windows are 
hung with sackcloth. Three wax can- 
dles feebly light the room. Outside, 
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within a hundred yards, a battery of 
heavy guns, dug into the ground 
among the ruins, is firing with monot- 
onous regularity. ‘‘For two days,’’ he 
tells us, ‘the Germans have been try- 
ing to locate those guns, but they have 
not found them yet. No, not many, 
lately, in Ypres, but one man was killed 
yesterday. I like Ypres best by moon- 
light, then it has a wonderful fascina- 
tion. Oh, no! there is no great danger 
if one is careful; still, I am a bit both- 
ered just now, the Germans are not 
keeping to their customary hours for 
shelling our various districts, some- 
thing must be upsetting their plans. 
However, I expect they will settle 
down to firing by rule again in a day 
or two. Now come and see our model 
dressing station in the cellars under- 
neath here.’’ We did. It was, indeed, 
a model of ingenious contrivance and 
adaptation. 

With our helmets on our heads and 
our gas masks ready for use at alarm 
given, we were handed over to a sol- 
dier guide. Two of the city gates we 
visited, and crossed the moat to watch 
a battery at work, then back again to 
the shelter of a friendly ruin whilst 
shrapnel bullets rattled against the 
neighboring buildings. After some 
minutes away again, and through side 
streets, wandering, we came at length 
to a corner opening into the Grande 
Place. 

Before us stood four gray arches and 
two upright portions of the tower of 
the once beautiful Cloth Hall, to the 
right stood what remains of the Cathe- 
dral. Yet these gray ruins have a dig- 
nity, almost a spiritual life-look, born 
of tragedy and patient suffering. Not 
a living soul was to be seen—a dead 
city, indeed, till the sound of cheery 
laughter came to us from a cellar and 
three helmeted heads looked out in 
wonder at one who walked the streets 
of Ypres in a tweed suit and steel 
helmet. - 
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The Grande Place is “unhealthy,” 
and, entering our car, we were directed 
to cross it at full speed, then we stooped 
to put down our guide, and with a lin- 
gering look back at the city’s ruins were 
away again on the road to Poperinghe. 
Foremost, the impression left is one 
of admiration of the patient, untiring 
industry of that town major—suc- 
cessor of three others who have all lost 
their lives here—whose men keep this 
ruined city clean, its streets repaired 
and cobbled, its night traffic controlled 
and directed; then of admiration at 
the marvelous organization which, far 
back in the west, both militarily and 
economically, sustains this gallant 
outpost, this veritable ‘bastion of em- 
pire. ‘‘Was Ypres worth it all?” Yes, 
a thousand times, yes. 
The Saturday Review. 











Up and Be Doing. 





The British part in the battle of the 
Marne was honorable but small. 
Ypres 1914 and Ypres 1915 were Brit- 
ish, and, of all history, the greatest 
defensive battles, Verdun not excepted, 
against heavy odds, that the world has 
known. Ypres stood for more than 
strategy, as French and Foch knew 
well that it would, when they decided 
that it must be held at all costs in No- 
vember, 1914; when cavalry, artillery 
drivers, cooks and serving men fought 
side by side with major-generals to 
strengthen the thin heroic line of hag- 
gard infantry; yet I doubt whether she 
is not the grander monument as she 
stands today, shell-torn but indomit- 
able, desperately yet not mortally 
wounded, serenely smiling in her con- 
fidence and pride. 

W. M. M. 





Up and be doing, all who have a hand 

To lift, a back to bend. It must not be 

In times like these that vaguely linger we 

To air our vaunts and hopes; and leave 
our land 

Untended as a wild of weeds and sand. 

—Say, then, “I come!” and go, O 
women and men 

Of palace, ploughshare, easel, counter, 
pen: 

It will enray your names to dates 

unseanned. 


The Times. 





UP AND BE DOING. 






Would years but let me stir as once I 
stirred 

At many a dawn to take the forward 
track, 

And with a stride plunged on to enter- 
prise, 

I now would speed like yester wind 
that whirred 

Through breaking pines; and serve 
with never a slack, 

So loud for promptness all around 

outcries! 

Thomas Hardy. 





THE FLIRTATIONS 





We have snatched an hour from the 
“supreme and sole purpose”. of the 
war to: follow out Mr. Asquith’s 


adventures with woman suffrage, and 
we are bound to say that never since 
the story of Don Juan was written 
has there been such a shocking record. 
We do not propose to go further back 


OF MR. ASQUITH. 





into the shady past of this incorrigible 
politician than December 14, 1911, 
when he received a deputation of the 
National League for Opposing Wom- 
en’s Suffrage. He was then a rock of 
uncompromising virtue. ‘The grant of 
the Parliamentary franchise to women 
in this country,” he said, “would be a 
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political mistake of a very disastrous 
kind.’’ Moreover, if the subject ever 
should come before Parliament it was 
“a, point of the very highest impor- 
tance whether or not this great change 
has behind it the general and pre- 
dominant opinion of the country.” 
Then we all know the attitude he 
took up as Prime Minister: he was 
against it himself; but, of course, if 
his colleagues wanted it, he would be 
the last man to stand in the way. 
But if they ‘were going to give the 
vote to women let there be no half- 
measures. ‘I have always said,” he 
told a deputation of trustful East 
Enders on June 20, 1914, “that if you 
are going to give the franchise to 
women give it to them on the same 
terms as to men. Make it a demo- 
cratic measure; it is no good paltering 
with it. If the discrimination of sex 
does not justify the giving of the 
vote to one sex and withholding it 
from the other it follows a fortiori 
that the discrimination of sex does not 
justify and cannot warrant giving to 
women the restricted form of franchise 
while you give to men the unrestricted 
form of franchise. If a change is to 
come it must be democratic in its 
basis.”” It only remains to be said in 
completing Mr. Asquith’s record while 
he was still in office that in August 
last he declined to consider the ques- 
tion on the ground that we must not 
be diverted from ‘‘our supreme and sole 
purpose,” the prosecution of the war. 

But mark the change. If Office 
had only the knowledge; if Opposition 
had only the power! No sooner is 
Mr. Asquith unable to do anything 
than he desires to do something. 
He now wants to give women the 
franchise—some women. It is no 
longer ‘‘a mistake of a very disastrous 
kind’; it is not even ‘‘a point of the 
very highest importance’ that the 
electorate has not been consulted. 


As for “the democratic basis,” that 
Living Ags, Vou. VI, No. 288, 


is pre-eminently a matter for adjust- 
ment and compromise, and I feel 
confident that the proposal will not 
be allowed to founder upon that 
rock.” “It must be’ democratic, he 
had said in 1914. But let us just con- 
sider how undemocratic this measure 
is—and, we might add, not only un- 
democratic but ungallant. Only wom- 
en over thirty-five, who have the 
Local Government franchise or whose 
husbands have it, are to be given the 
vote. ‘Why thirty-five? Is it Mr. 
Asquith’s subtle revenge upon the 
next generation of political candidates, 
who are all to be condemned to woo 
the unattractive Leahs and wait seven 
years for the no longer charming 
Rachels? Or is it, perhaps, a more 
subtle. revenge on the ladies them- 
selves? Can it be due to the fear that 
canvassing might become too absorb- 
ing a pastime, or that in her impres- 
sionable youth the woman voter might 
prefer a dashing Conservative over 
the sour and austere representatives of 
Liberalism and Nonconformity? Is 
discretion supposed only to come to a 
woman at thirty-five? And the Local 
Government register—is it Mr. As- 
quith’s ideal of democracy? The 
Prime Minister, by the way, accepts 
it too. Yet we seem to remember the 
fate of the Conciliation Bill of 1911. 
What did Mr. Lloyd George say to the 
Liberal legions assembled at Bath on 
November 24, 1911? ‘“‘A measure of 
limited franchise,”’ he said, “which 
in my judgment would have been 
grossly unfair to Liberalism. Now 
that Bill has been torpedoed, and the 
way is clear for a broad and demo- 
cratic amendment of suffrage for 
women.” Is this the broad and 
democratic measure? 5 

We do not pretend that we should be 
reconciled to the proposal if it were 
democratic. We do not want the 
enfranchisement of women at all; 
but especially we do not want the 
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question raised now when the war is 
absorbing the attention and activities 
of the nation. To get it in this way 
too much resembles the method of 
those light-fingered gentry who see 
their chance when a house is on fire. 
Wh not wait until after the war, 
‘when people will once more have time 
to consider these things? Mr. As- 
quith exclaims: ‘‘How could we have 
carried on the war without them?”’’ 
Let us reply with a question equally 
pertinent: How could we carry on at 
all without them? And if this ques- 
tion is to be decided by that sort of 
sentiment we might ask a few more: 
How could we have carried on the war 
without the women under thirty-five? 
How could we have carried on the war 
without the women who are not 
qualified under the Local Government 
Act? That we cannot carry on war 
without women is no reason as far 
as we can see for giving some of them 


a vote. The reasons that ought to 
The London Post. 





On the Right Side of the Fence. 


decide this matter are reasons of 
State. Are women likely to add 
strength and stability to the judg- 
ment of the electorate? Are they likely 
to make Democracy more or less likely 
to commit calamitous mistakes in the 
management of its affairs? Is the 
average woman equal to the average 
man in her grasp of the principles of 
politics and administration and her 
knowledge of public and national 
affairs? While yielding to no one— 
not even to Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd ‘George—in our admiration for 
women, both individually and gener- 
ally, we cannot without losing our 
heads about them assert that the 
answer to these questions can with 
truth be such as to set us on the way 
in which Parliament seems bent upon 
going. That it is going upon that 
road at this time, and without the 
consent of the electorate, seems to 
us an aggravation of an undertaking 
in itself unwise. 





ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE FENCE. 


When the Speaker first announced 
the remarkable concordat arrived at 
by his inter-party Conference on the 
franchise and registration question, 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George 
did exactly the same as Mr. Asquith’s 
Government had done after the Red- 
mond-Carson Irish compromise was 
published last year. That is to say, 
they did nothing. Mr. Lloyd George, 
like his much-abused predecessor, 
“waited and saw,” and gave time for 
the first enthusiasm of the peace- 
makers to evaporate and for the forces 
of partisanship to rally. The reason 


was the same in his case as in Mr. 
Asquith’s—namely, disagreement with- 
in the Ministry itself. And the result 
might have been the same but for— 
irony of ironies!—the saving inter- 
vention of Mr. Asquith himself. 


The concordat, like all compromises, 
had its critics in every camp. But the 
serious danger for it was on the side 
of the reactionary Conservatives. The 
level of ‘practical statesmanship which 
prevails in that quarter may be seen 
from the declaration of their spokes- 
man that they would not object to an 
extension of the franchise, provided 
that it was linked up with the restoration 
of the House of Lords’ veto! How far 
the wrecking movement might have 
spread, if a little more time had been 
allowed it, we hope that we may never 
know. But Mr. Asquith’s motion 
compelled the Government to come 
down off the fence; and at that stage 
the Prime Minister was still able to 
bring it down on the right side. In 
the House of Commons the Speaker’s 
Conference proposals secured a ma- 
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jority of 341 votes to 62; and in view 
of the fact that a majority of Unionists 
voted for them, it is to be hoped that 
the minority will not obstruct the 
promised Government Bill. A display 
of unity and conciliation in Parliament 
over this comparatively easy case 
would exert a most beneficial influence 
over the subsequent adjustment of 
harder controversies. Vice versa, a 
persistence in party malice would have 
a thoroughly unwholesome effect. 

The Government’s plan is to take 
the whole of the agreed proposals of 
the Conference report (except pro- 
portional representation, which, as 
Mr. Lloyd George truly said, stood 
on an exceptional footing), and make 
a Bill of them, for which the Govern- 
ment Whips will tell. They’ will also 
include in the Bill the women’s suffrage 
proposals, on which the Conference 
was not unanimous; but for these the 
Government Whips will not tel!, and 
they will be left to the unfettered vot- 
ing of the House of Commons. Pro- 
vided no insoluble difference arises 
among suffragists themselves, some 
measure of women’s suffrage ought to 
be sure of passing. The notable con- 
versions of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Walter Long, which were definitely 
announced by them, reflect a wide- 
spread change of feeling; and Mr. 
Asquith’s argument that the women, 
who have gone into new occupations 
to help the country in war-time, ought 
to have some voice in the post-war 
readjustment of their status, will 
appeal to many who might otherwise 
be unconvinced. It remains to be 
seen what will happen if the House of 
Lords objects to women’s suffrage 
after the House of Commons has 
passed it. Perhaps we had better wait 


till we come to the stile; but it is not 
an impossible one in the circumstances, 
though less probable than it was in 
Lord Cromer’s lifetime. 

The proposals of the Speaker’s Con- 
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ference, if they became law as they 
stand, would increase the male electo- 
rate from § millions to 1014, and would 
enfranchise about 6 million women. 
Numerically this would be the most 
important franchise change since 1831, 
besides paving the way for more by 
the elimination of the sex barrier. 
When we add such democratic features 
as the single occupation franchise with 
six months’ qualification, the holding 
of all elections on one day, the State- 
payment of returning officers’ expenses, 
the prohibition of “avalanche” elec- 
tioneering by outside bodies with un- 
limited expenditure, and the adoption 
of a fair system of redistribution which 
will abolish all the small and pur- 
chasable borough constituencies, it 
must be admitted that believers in 
democracy are getting a good deal in 
return for their concessions of a dual 
vote, University representation, and 
the use of carriages at elections. But 
it is fair that they should get a good 
deal, at a time when franchise reform 
is overdue in England and the world- 
movement elsewhere is so strongly 
behind it that even the Prussian 
Government is taking it up. The 
advantage of carrying the proposals 
of the Speaker’s Conference into law 
is, from the democrat’s point of view, 
not that they will give him more 
than (or even as much as) he could 
hope to extort for himself after a few 
years’ hard political fighting, but that 
they give what they do without fric- 
tion and without delay, thus materi- 
ally increasing the chance that the 
nation may have sufficient time and 
freedom from distraction to cope 
adequately with the legions of other 
problems which will press on it after 
the war. These problems will be 
partly social and partly Imperial; and 
the solution of the political problem of 
creating a representative House of 
Commons, elected on a basis in reason- 
able conformity with the demands of 
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the age, is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to our making a satisfactory 
approach to any of them. 

Let us hope that, now the Govern- 
ment has made up its mind, it will 
act promptly and push its Bill through. 
The ill-effects of the delay which has 
already occurred may be revived and 
augmented if there is more delay. A 
speedy conclusion of the controversy 
is the right answer to those who are 
afraid of its distracting our attention 
from the war. Meanwhile all who, like 
ourselves, regard women’s suffrage as 
one of the most important causes to be 
contended for today must concentrate 
on the task of assuring its passage 
through the House of Commons. It 
is a strictly practical task, and one 
not to be compassed by many courses 
which could be justified in the inter- 
ests of a more general propaganda. 
The omens are now all favorable. The 
walls of old prejudice have fallen 

The New Statesman. 





To America. 


down in all sorts of places, including 
some of the least expected. But 
women’s suffrage will not pass the 
House, any more than the Conference, 
by consent. Mr. Arnold Ward’s 
speech on Wednesday showed that 
opponents are left, in whom the 
old Adam is still very much alive. 
The suffragist argument must there- 
fore be steadily upheld. At the same 
time, it is to be hoped that the differ- 
ent suffragist schools will consent, 
for this occasion, to combine on some 
one policy. The Conference’s scheme 
of women’s suffrage is open to obvious 
criticisms, but at least it sets up a 
kind of minimum standard. Parlia- 
ment ought to be persuaded to agree 
to not less. But the important point 
is that it’ should agree to something. 
If the principle is won, its extension 
to larger numbers of women is bound to 
follow, when the abstract fear of wom- 
en’s votes has been proved a chimera. 





TO AMERICA. 


No doubts had we, nor need of man’s 
approving, 
Clear was our mandate from the 
Eternal Throne; 
We, to the aid of outraged Freedom 
moving, 
Needs must have ventured though 
we marched alone. 


Not all alone nor friendless have we 
striven, 
Comrades marched with us ’gainst 


embattled sin, 
The London Ckronicle. 


Comrades the bravest, lealest under 
Heaven, 

Yet lacked we one—the nearest of 
our kin. 


Now, as a man who ’mid dear, friendly 
voices, 
Hearkened for one sans which the 
world seemed dumb, 
England today, with heart upraised, 
rejoices, 
For thou hast spoken, thou hast said, 
“T come!” 
David A. Robison. 





THE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The magnificent speech of President 
Wilson is our greatest victory since 
the war began, and we are unreservedly 
proud and thankful that it should have 


been made. Every sentence in his 
past speeches that has been criticised 
here and in his own country adds to 
the splendor of the victory. When 

















The Entry of the United States. 


we were at war with Napoleon the 
United States came in at the end against 
us. This war against Germany has 
brought her in on our side. The 
difference between then and now is 
eloquent of the justice of our cause, 
and that America should have waited 
and pondered so long before deciding 
adds immensely to the weight of her 
condemnation of Germany’s rulers. 
President Wilson asks his country to 
enter the war for two sets of reasons. 
The first arise out of Germany’s con- 
duct of the submarine war. The war 
of 1812 expressed America’s opinion 
that our policy at sea was against its 
liberties; her entry into this war on 
our side is a certificate that Germany 
is the arch-enemy of freedom on the 
seas and the Allies its protectors. 
This is much—how much only those 
know who have studied the long history 
of our old differences with America on 
the law of the sea. But the other 
grounds for American intervention are 
more striking still. ‘Our object,’ 
says President Wilson, “is to vindi- 
cate the principles of peace and justice 
in the life of the world against selfish 
autocratic power, and to set up 
amongst the really free and _ self- 
governed peoples of the world such a 
concert of purpose and action as will 
henceforth ensure the observance of 
these principles.’”’ Language could not 
be clearer. The German people, with 
whom Mr. Wilson is careful to say 
America has no other quarrel, are here 
branded with the stigma of being un- 
free and politically backward. They 
think they are fighting for their 
liberties; they are, in fact, fighting 
for their chains. And so badly has 
their Government mismanaged their 
affairs that it has produced a kind of 
Holy Alliance of free peoples against 
them. “A steadfast concert for peace 


can never be maintained except by 
the partnership of democratic nations.”’ 
Hug your chains, Mr. Wilson says in 
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effect to the German people, and you 
will always be political outcasts, unfit 
for the fellowship of free men; break 
them, and you may have both peace 
and freedom. What incompetence on 
the part of their rulers it is that has 
brought the most conceited people on 
earth to a pass when even Russia, 
so long despised by them, can pity 
them as slaves. It will not be for their 
moral vices that the future historian 
will castigate Germany, but for their 
intellectual forcible-feebleness. Think 
of it. Here is a nation which wants 
some sort of an empire in the East, 
and the way she sets about it is to 
invade Belgium, to unite Englishmen 
of all shades of opinion against her, 
and finally to bring in the United 
States against her. Why, France got 
more out of her defeat in the last war 
than the present rulers of Germany 
knew how to get out of their strength. 

It would be unfair not to acknowl- 
edge the great contribution which the 
Russian revolution has made to the 
great moral victory for the Allies 
which Mr. Wilson’s speech is. Before 
the revolution a great part of Mr. 
Wilson’s speech could either not have 
been delivered, or if it had could only 
have been read as an attack on our 
eastern ally. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the difference that has been 
made by the establishment of a free 
Russia. It has made this war quite 
unequivocally one between those who 
love freedom and those who do not. 


It has made Germany what Mr. Wil- 


son calls her, “the natural foe to 
liberty.” At the same time it has 
opened up for the German people a 
way of escape from their present 
troubles. If they stand by the masters 
whose gross incompetence is now re- 
vealed, they will suffer the penalties 
of slavery; if they achieve their own 
freedom, they will also win a place 
for their country amongst the great 
nations of the world. The arch-ene- 
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mies of Germany are not the Allies but 
her own rulers; it is they, not we, 
who are dragging her down and ruin- 
ing her body and soul. Mr. Wilson 
goes even farther. This war, to his 
mind, is one for the liberation of all 
the peoples of the world, including the 
German people, for the privilege of 
everyone everywhere to choose their 
way of life and obedience. ‘The world 
must be safe fur democracy,” says 
Mr. Wilson; ‘its peace must be 
planted upon the trusted foundations 
of political liberty.”” There are thus 
two ways in whiecn the German people 
ean work for peace. One is by offering 
themselves up as sacrifices to stupid 
and incompetent rulers. That way is 
the peace of bondage, the dull, heavy 
sleep of slaves. The other way is by 
achieving their own liberty. 


the United 


The intervention of 
States makes victory, and a victory 
of the people, certain. Mr. Wilson 


says that he is ready if necessary to 
spend the whole force of the nation to 
check and nullify the pretensions of 
the rulers of Germany. That means, 
in a word, that Germany’s chances 
depend solely on the success of the 
submarine campaign. The United 
States are right to prepare a great 
army to take part if necessary in the 
land war in Europe, but the condition 
of its employment is the defeat of the 
submarine campaign. This, then, 
should be the first object of American 
energy, and to its achievement every- 


thing else should be sacrificed. This 
done, everything else follows; this 
Mr. 


not done, nothing else matters. 

Wilson looks forward to the “utmost 

practicable co-operation and counsel 

with the Governments now at war,” 

to the “organization and mobilization 

of all material of the country to 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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supply the materials of war.’”’ Let us 
put it a little more simply. The great- 
est service that the United States can 
render—and it can begin at once, 
whereas her military co-operation must 
wait—is to help us to clear the seas of 
hostile submarines. There are two 
ways in which this service can be 
done. One is by the building of 
swarms of ocean-going destroyers and 
fast craft which will hunt down sub- 
marines and if necessary convoy 
shipping. The other way is by build- 
ing cargo boats in such numbers and 
with such rapidity as to destroy Ger- 
many’s chance of keeping pace with 
the new construction. The mere 
addition of the German ships in Ameri; 
can ports to the active tonnage of the 
world will repair the losses in the 
worst month from the submarines. 
The problem of keeping pace with 
future destruction is one that Ameri- 
can co-operation, rightly organized, 
should make certain of being solved. 
The world’s shipping needs some five 
millions of new tonnage. We ought to 
be able to supply from one to two 
million, and America can, if she sets 
about it, easily supply the rest. We 
are anxious that the war should be 
shortened. It cannot be shortened 
very appreciably by America’s military 
activity. It can be shortened at sea 
by her inventiveness, her industrial 
energy, and her immense natural 
resources. This is a problem after 
America’s own heart, and if we con- 
centrate upon it the last of our anxieties 
is gone. We shall win, we shall win 
for the good of the people, and we 
shall win soon. What a load to have 
taken off one’s heart. And what a 
splendid prospect opens up of future 
political co-operation between us for 
the freedom and happiness of the people. 
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THE UNITED STATES AT WAR. 


President Wilson’s declaration of 
war against the Imperial German 
Government is based upon the resolu- 
tion which both Houses of Congress 
adopted by immense majorities, and 
which includes a solemn protest that 
the struggle has been thrust upon the 
United States by the repeated acts of 
war already committed by Germany 
against their Government and people. 
The resistance of a handful of Pacifists 
only served to demonstrate the extent 
and the fervor of the war temper in 
the Legislature and in the nation. It 
resembles with remarkable closeness 
the temper in which this country took 
up the challenge flung down to her 
by the rape of Belgium. It is in no 
joyous or light-hearted mood that the 
Great Republic departs from her old- 
est and her most cherished traditions 
and commits herself without hesita- 
tion and without reserve to a tremen- 
dous conflict in the Old World. She 
draws the sword reluctantly, as Eng- 
land drew it. Like England, she is 
not moved by greed, or by ambition, 
or by hate. One passion only fills her, 
but it is the deepest and the strongest 
of all: it is the passion for justice 
amongst States and peoples which 
compelled us to stake our all against 
the would-be oppressors of mankind. 
We have known from of old, and the 


Germans have now learned at our . 


hands, how fierce and how unquench- 
able is the flame it kindles in the 
hearts of free nations. That it is this 
unslaked thirst for right, for law, and 
for humanity which has forced the 
United States into war is proved by 
every word, written or spoken, which 
reaches us from beyond the Atlantic. 
America has no sordid interests in- 
volved; she has not even to think of 
any immediate menace to her shores, 
such as the seizure of Belgium by a 


Great Power, would constitute for us. 
She has come forward to defend the 
right and to overthrow the wrong. 
That is what lends its moral greatness 
to her action. That is our surest 
pledge that there will be neither stay 
nor limit to her action until the high 
end she has set before herself is 
achieved. There was no hint in the 
speeches of the majority, or in the 
measures proposed by the Govern- 
ment, of a “limited war’’ or of a ‘‘peace 
without victory,’ and a motion seek- 
ing to hamper the dispatch of troops 
to Europe was at once voted down. 
By a sure instinct, the speakers did 
not fasten upon the specific crimes of 
Germany for denunciation, but upon 
the spirit and the system from which 
they spring. It is to deliver the 
world from Prussian ‘‘militarism’”’ that 
the peaceful Republic, in which so 
many Germans have sought and found 
freedom from all that ‘militarism’ 
means, now takes her place side by 
side with the democracies of Europe. 
The manner in which she will begin 
to aid them has still to be settled in 
detail. What is certain is that within 
the shortest possible time ‘Prussia- 
Germany” will have to confront all 
America’s limitless reserves of men, 
money, and material, combined with 
those of her present enemies. Her 
old foes will henceforth be animated 
by the new and immense confidence 
which the support of the United 
States already brings them; her new 
foes, by a generous rivalry with those 
who have borne the first and the most 
terrible burdens for the common 
cause. 

The intervention of America as the 
champion of right in a European con- 
troversy is an event so great in itself, 
and so pregnant with inscrutable 
results for the whole world, that it 
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baffles understanding on both sides 
of the ocean. We feel with Mr. 
Lloyd George that ‘‘at one bound’’ 
America has become a world-power in 
a sense in which she has not been a 
world-power hitherto, and we feel 
with him that she has waited to re- 
nounce the advantages, real and 
fancied, of her historic isolation ‘until 
she found a cause worthy of her 
traditions.”” She has found that 
cause, and, with the chivalry and the 
courage her people have always shown 
in great crises, she has dedicated her- 
self to it. But we feel more than this. 
M. Ribot, perhaps, has best conveyed 
the thoughts and the sentiments which 
are haunting reflective minds. We 
are conscious, he said in the Chamber, 
that something great has happened, 
something surpassing in its proportions 
all previous political events of the war. 
That we imagine to be a very general 
attitude in face of this great change in 
the relations of the peoples. It is 
great in itself as a mere matter of 
Real-politik, but it is immeasurably 
greater because it has been deliker- 
ately sanctioned by a hundred millions 
of free men not on political but on 
moral grounds. M. Poincare has dis- 
cerned this aspect of the matter and 
seen its importance. This war, he 
says with great truth, ‘would not 
have attained its full significance, had 
not the United States been led by the 
enemy himself to take part in it.” 
Without America’s adhesion to the 
cause of right and of liberty, it was 
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open to Germany to insist that the 
greatest of neutral peoples, the most 
devoted to the ideals which the Allies 
profess, and the most completely 
democratic, did not really condemn 
the injustice of her case or reprobate 
her methods of warfare. Now she can 
advance that plea no more. ‘‘Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.’’ None but 
her accomplices in crime and the 
small Powers under the immediate 
menace of her “‘frightfulness’’ refrains 
from branding her foul deeds as they 
deserve and from assigning them to 
their true cause. The civilized world 
has uttered its judgment upon “mili- 
tarism’”’ and upon the works of ‘‘mili- 
tarism,’’ and it now proceeds to execu- 
tion with redoubled strength and with 
renewed determination. In the great 
scenes in the French Chambers, when 
America’s decision was announced, 
M. Ribot and M. Dubost recalled the 
memories of Lafayette and of Washing- 
ton and of the war in which France 
and America sealed their friendship 
with their blood. We too can recall 
those times, with sorrow indeed for 
the unwisdom of our fathers, but with 
no shadow of regret for the ultimate 
result. We look with joy and thank- 
fulness unfeigned on the Union Jack, 
the Tricolor, and the Stars and Stripes 
grouped together for the overthrow of 
“militarism” and of arbitrary power. 
It is a holy cause in which the three 
great democracies of the globe have at 
last come together—not lightly, we 
trust, to be separated again. 





It is impossible to read President 
Wilson’s speech without being struck 
by its statesmanlike breadth as well 
as its elevation of tone. He covers 


all aspects of the situation before him, 
and leaves nothing unsaid of what 
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most needed saying. His long patience 
and caution, his determination to 
advance no faster than the mass of 
opinion in his country, his persistent 
attempts to put the best construction 
on Germany’s successive attitudes, 
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only render the more impressive his 
final crossing of the Rubicon. When 
he says that the conduct of the Ger- 
man Government has ‘thrust upon”’ 
the United States the status of a 
belligerent, he is stating a transparent 
truth as unlike as possible to those 
pretenses of ‘‘defensive war,’’ of which 
German statesmen have inherited the 
habit from Bismarck. But he does 
not omit to point out that when once 
war has started its conduct must not 
be limited to a defensive strategy or 
localized to any particular hemisphere. 

The object of every belligerent 
nation is to end the war in which it is 
engaged, and to end it as speedily as 
possible, by the defeat of its antagonist. 
To secure that end every lawful oppor- 
tunity should be embraced; and in the 
present struggle it must be a cardinal 
method of American policy to strength- 
en the nations already fighting with 
Germany. Mr. Wilson does not sug- 
gest, nor do we anticipate, that the 
United States will join the Grand 
Alliance. But he puts first, at the 
very head of his program, ‘“‘the utmost 
practicable co-operation in council’ with 
the Allied Governments, and, ‘‘as 
incident thereto, an extension to those 
Governments of the most liberal finan- 
cial credits in order that our resources 
may as far as possible be added to 
theirs.” And later on, after out- 
lining America’s naval and military 
preparations, he recalls the importance 
of so shaping them as to interfere as 
little as possible ‘‘with the duty—for 
it will be a very practical duty— 
of supplying nations already at war 
with Germany with materials which 
they can obtain only from us or by 
our assistance.”’ The last three words 
suggest not merely the continued 
manufacture of Allied munitions, but 
active American measures to prevent 
any effective blockade of Britain. 

The President does not recant any 
of the ideals, which he expressed earlier 
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this year in his addresses to the Senate 
and to Congress. On the contrary, 
he re-asserts them. ‘Our object now 
as then,” he says, “‘is to vindicate the 
principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world, as against selfish 
autocratic power, and to set up 
amongst really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of 
purpose and action as will henceforth 
ensure the observance of these prin- 
ciples.”” But for a nation so minded 
“neutrality is no longer feasible or 
desirable’; they have “seen the last’’ 
of it. The ‘‘menace to that peace and 
freedom lies in the existence of auto- 
cratic Governments, backed by organ- 
ized force which is controlled wholly 
by their will and not by the will of 
their people.”” The projected League 
of Nations must be a League of 
Honor; ‘‘no autocratic Government 
could be trusted to keep faith within 
it.” And here comes the peculiar 
significance for Mr. Wilson and for 
America of “the wonderful heartening 
things that have been happening with- 
in the last few weeks in Russia.’’ 
They have rolled away a stone from 
the door not of Russia only but the 
world. They have made Russia a fit 
partner for the new League. They . 
have isolated the Prussian autocracy 
as a “‘natural foe to liberty,” against 
which the free nations fight undivided 
and uncompromised. 

The moral effect of such a speech, 
made with a nation of 90 millions 
behind it, must be great throughout the 
world. It must be felt even in Ger- 
many; as far as its phrases percolate 
thither; and the more so because of 
the sharp line which the President 
draws between the German Govern- 
ment and the German people, and his 
total exemption of the latter from the 
outlawry which he denounces on the 
former. How far this exemption can 
be carried, in view of the wholesale 
endorsement and eager participation 
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which have been the attitude of the 
German masses towards the worst 
crimes of their rulers, it is difficult 
to say. To take a single concrete 
instance, the infamous demand for the 
virtual annexation of Belgium seems 
practically universal among the Ger- 
man business classes, and is not by 
any means a mere whim of the Hohen- 
zollerns. But on its positive side Mr. 
Wilson’s policy comes close up to 
that of ‘‘No peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns,’’ which we have been inclined 
to favor for a long time past. The 
Russian revolution and the American 
intervention combined to strengthen 
very materially the arguments for 
such a policy; and we should like to 
see the Allies officially declare it. 
Its effect in Germany, whatever might 
have been the ease earlier, would now, 
we believe, be decidedly beneficial. 
There cannot be much doubt that the 
new Russia, unlike the old, would back 
it with enthusiasm. 

It is a strange and impressive 
phenomenon, this tardy but weighty 
The London Chronicle. 
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intervention of the United States in 
the death-struggle of Europe. Here is 
a nation composed of settlers, whose 
migration, from the days of the May- 
flower onwards, has largely been in the 
nature of a flight from tyranny of one 
kind or another. In their new home 
these refugees have built up through 
three centuries a mighty people, to 
which practically every European stock 
has made its contribution. For the 
first time on any considerable scale 
they now stretch out a hand beyond 
their new hemisphere, and turn back 
to influence the world that their an- 
cestors left. The new movement has 
the same motive as the old. It is not 
inspired by national ambitions. It 
has no aggressive quality. It is a fight 
for freedom and for moral principles; 
and we, the hard-pressed nations to 
whom this help with all its vast poten- 
tialities is offered, cannot but feel first 
and foremost the moral uplifting and 
the precious moral endorsement which 
comes from the advent on our side of 
forces inspired by such an ideal. 











A great event—great from both 
the moral and the material point 
of view—is the entrance of the 
United States into the war. All fears 
that President Wilson might find 
refuge in middle-courses or stand on 
armed neutrality were set to rest by 
the noble and moving address which 
he delivered to the special session of 
Congress. Having with incredible 
patience, forbearance, and tenacity 
brought the whole American people 
into line, he commits them without 
reserve to the fight against Prussian- 
ism. With great frankness he sets 
before us the strivings and agonizings 
which have brought the American 
people to the conclusion that it is 
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impossible for them to remain im- 
partial spectators of the world struggle 
against the German War Lords. The 
German Government itself forced that 
conclusion. In spite of all remon- 
strances, it swept aside its pledges 
and “threw to the winds all scruples of 
humanity and respect for the under- 
standings that are supposed to under- 
lie the intercourse of the world.” Its 
warfare against commerce became “a 
warfare against mankind, a war against 
all nations.” In face of such pre- 
tensions, there was no middle course, 
and the very nature of the case made 
armed neutrality ineffectual and im- 
practicable. So the United States 
comes to the irresistible conclusion 
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which has already been forced upon 
the other nations at war with Ger- 
many. ‘We will not choose the path 
of submission,” says the President, 
“and suffer the most sacred rights of 
our nation and our people to be 
ignored and violated. The wrongs 
against which we now array ourselves 
are not common wrongs; they cut 
to the very root of human life.” In 
this choice there can be no reserve. 
“To this task we can dedicate our 
lives, our fortunes, everything we are, 
everything we have, with the pride 
of those who know the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and might for the principles 
that gave her birth and the happiness 
and peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other.” 

It is thus no limited liability war- 
fare that America offers; she sees 
from the beginning that in this war 
“everything must go in,’ all risks be 
run, all liabilities accepted. She 
comes on the scene as a great Ally 
with immense reserves of man-power 
and money-power to be used, as she 
tells us, without stint to supplement 
and fortify the heavily drained re- 
sourees of the other nations who are 
fighting in the same cause. And she 
will act, the President assures us, as 
a loyal partner, keeping a steady eye 
upon the interests of the whole 
Alliance, ‘keeping constantly in mind 
the wisdom of interfering as little as 
possible in her own preparations and 
in the equipment of her own military 
forces with the duty of supplying 
nations already at war with Germany 
with material which they can obtain 
only from her or with her assistance.” 
To this end she will seek “the utmost 
practicable co-operation’ with the 
Allied Governments, and shape her 
policy with four definite objects in 
view: 

The extension to the Allied Govern- 
ments of the most liberal financial 
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credits in order to add American re- 
sources to theirs; 

The organization of the resources of 
the country for the supply of materials 
of war; 

The full equipment of the Navy and 
supplying it with the best means of 
dealing with submarines; 

The provision of at least 500,000 
men chosen upon. the principle of 
universal liability to service and the 
authorization of a subsequent addi- 
tional 500,000. 


The Navy and the war against sub- 
marines rightly take the first place in 
military preparations, but a warning 
goes out to the Central Powers that, 
if the war is prolonged, there will be 
vast new reserves of man-power for 
the Alliance to draw upon. 

President Wilson speaks of a 
“League of Honor’ being formed 
among the peace-loving and _self- 
governing nations. And out of the 
fullness of his own experience he 
describes the Prussian autocracy as a 
conspiracy of dishonor, working in 
darkness, sowing friendly countries 
with spies, promoting intrigues under 
the guise of friendship, ‘planning sabot- 
age and riot through accredited Am- 
bassadors and officials, treating policy 
as fraud and diplomacy as cheating. 
Against this picture he sets up the 
ideal of free and self-governing peoples 
dealing with each other as neighbors 
in the light of day, applying to the 
affairs of nations the same morality 
that they expect from individuals, 
utterly eschewing the Prussian system 
of statecraft and its sinister theories 


“of military necessity and power- 


politics. President Wilson still clings 
to the belief that the German people 
can be distinguished from their rulers, 
but he is uncompromising in his de- 
nunciation of Kaiserdom, and pledges 
his people to fight to the last for its 
destruction. 

The reception of the President’s 
speech was overwhelmingly favorable. 
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All America applauds it; newspapers 
which till now have been pro-German 
swing into line, Congressmen who were 
thought to be pacifist joined with the 
majority in the great demonstration 
which followed when the President sat 
down. Senator La Follette, the eccen- 
tric who conducted the ‘peace fili- 
buster” in the late Senate, appears to 
have been alone in his dissatisfaction, 
and by raising a point of order, which 
the Speaker was obliged to accept, 
contrived to hold over the resolution 
ratifying the President’s action till 
the Wednesday sitting; but the Senate 
declined to do any other business, and 
it was evident by Tuesday afternoon 
that the President had an _ over- 
whelming majority. 

We need not say that the adhesion 
of the United States has been received 
with profound satisfaction in all the 
Allied countries. In Germany also, 
it appears, in spite of all efforts to 
discount it, to have made a most 
serious impression. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs told the American 
journalists still in Berlin that he had 
received the news “with the deepest 
chagrin,” and German newspapers, 
though instructed to say that the 
United States ‘will be overcome,” 
like other enemies, yet warn their 
readers not to underestimate the new 
factor, and predict that it will pro- 
long the war. The German and 
Austrian Kaisers, with Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Count Czernin 


(the Austrian Foreign Secretary), are 
The Westminster Gazette. 


meeting at Homburg, where they 
should have much to reflect upon. 
The Berlin Lékalanzeiger, which usu- 
ally has official inspiration, suggests 
that their business is to prepare the 
offer of a peace which is to be “worthy 
for all parties of the immense sacrifices 
that they have made in this war.” 
That is a slight variation of the 
previous formula which contemplated 
a peace which should be worthy of 
the sacrifices not of “all parties,” but 
of one party alone—to wit, the Central 
Powers. If the Kaisers are seriously 
thinking of peace, the first thing they 
have to do is to read, mark, and 
inwardly digest President Wilson’s 
speech to Congress. That is definitely 
addressed to them, and it tells them 
plainly that Kaiserdom is the enemy, 
and that the object of America in 
entering the war is to root out from 
its last stronghold the whole system 
by which War Lords and war makers 
have troubled the peace of the world, 
and imposed their ideas of govern-' 
ment and policy upon Europe in peace 
as in war. If the German people 
want peace, they have to realize that 
the whole world is in revolt against 
this system and determined after this 
war to have no more of it. They may 
either dethrone it themselves or leave 
the Allies to do the work, but a hugger- 
mugger peace, which leaves this system 
in being and free to start all over 
again the day after the peace, is for the 
Alliesimpossible, and never moreso than 
since the United States entered the war. 





RELIGION AT THE FRONT. 


In a recent article in The Atheneum* 
the influence exerted by the War on 
the religious life and thought of Great 
Britain was analyzed and appraised. 
If we are to attempt an intelligent 


*‘The War and Religion,”’ -« ( ~ G. Wood. 
Tue Livine Aag, Feb. 24, 1917 


forecast of the future of religion 
amongst us, the facts presented in that 
article must be supplemented, and an 
account taken of another most im- 
portant, if not decisive factor—the 
attitude towards religion of our armies 
in the field. 
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On this head conflicting reports 
reach us. There are those who affirm 
the existence among our soldiers of a 
spontaneous and influential movement 
towards the Christian faith. Others 
assert that in the bulk men persevere 
in the habits and outlook of pre-war 
days. It is possible to explain the 
exaggerations of both of these asser- 
tions. Those who are responsible for 
the former are chiefly ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, religious journalists, who 
stay in the country for but a short 
period. They are restricted in their 
visits mainly to fixed camps. Special 
efforts are made to secure an audience. 
The men are confined within the 
bounds of the camp and are bored 
with the monotony of military routine. 
Some of them are waiting their call to 
proceed to the Front. It is not 
surprising that they crowd into the 
huts for such services, and are in the 
mood to be deeply impressed. It 
would be a mistake, however, to 
imagine that the impression thus made 
is either permanent or universal. Yet 
it would be equally a mistake to deny 
outright the existence of a religious 
movement. Though it does not mani- 
fest itself along the lines of the con- 
ventional ‘mission,’ it is nevertheless 
real. 

It would be unnatural if it were 
otherwise. For man living under 
primitive conditions is incorrigibly 
religious. Confronted as he is with 
tremendous natural forces whose opera- 
tions he cannot control or calculate, he 
inevitably posits behind those forces a 
personality like his own to whom he 
confides his menaced life. To secure 
deliverance through fellowship with 
the Divine is the root-impulse from 
which all religions grow. 

To such primitive conditions our 
men in France have now returned. 
They are living in dens and caves of 
the earth, hiding from an ever-pos- 
sible death. They are faced by forces 
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which act in incalculable and capricious 
ways. The self-sufficiency and easy 
optimism bred by generations of peace 
are destroyed. Their daily experience 
is one of hairbreadth escapes and 
miraculous achievements. Their emo- 
tional nature is subject to an increasing 
strain and is correspondingly developed. 
while their critical faculties are held 
in almost complete suspense. Hence 
the primitive religious impulse resumes 
its sway. Men are driven almost 
universally to entrust their imperiled 
lives to the Divine Deliverer, who in 
answer to their prayer guarantees 
salvation. In cruder minds the dominat- 
ing thought is physical self-preserva- 
tion. In the more developed salvation 
signifies the conservation of personality 
and the,victory of the ideal cause to 
which the personality is dedicated. 
However he may define his faith, the 
soldier on active service finds it nat- 
ural and almost necessary to believe 
in God, in prayer, and in immortality. 

Now it is evident that this movement 
while not in itself a Christian revival, 
creates an atmosphere highly favor- 
able to Christian propaganda. This 
propaganda has not been lacking. Ina 
multitude of forms it has’ been active 
in the army since the War began. 
Its results cannot as yet be tabulated, 
but their general character is becoming 
clear. In those circles where education 
and home-training have been of a 
definite and denominational type, early 
associations are easily awakened, 
youthful impressions are revived, and 
such men become confirmed and 
ardent adherents of their hereditary 
faith. In other cases (and these form a 
majority), where no denominational 
convictions have been inherited, results 
are more elusive and: are analyzed 
with greater difficulty. Some find their 
home in certain naive, uncritical, and 
apocalyptic forms of the Christian 
faith. Miracle to them is not a hin- 
drance to religion, it is its*essence. But 
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it cannot be doubted that many more 
are attracted to the more authoritative 
and ceremonial types of Christianity 
such as the Roman and Anglo-Catho- 
lic. To this they are disposed by the 
psychological influence of the military 
organization, in which individuality is 
repressed and the highest duty is 
obedience. These Churches, moreover, 
retaining as they do elements from an 
older time, are more at home in war 
than newer and freer organizations. 
Consecrated medals, scapulars, talis- 
mans, circulate from hand to hand. 
On the eve of action, the Mass, the 
confessional and absolution give an 
inspiring reassurance and a welcome 
relief from the depressing burden of 
individual responsibility. In contrast 
with this, the bodies which have in- 
herited the Puritan or Liberal tradi- 
tion seem less adaptable. While they 
retain and intensify the loyalty of their 
own people, they fail in propaganda. 
The fighting Puritanism of Cromwell 
might appeal, but is dead in his heirs, 
while modern Puritanism, with its 
excessive individualism and its timid 
ethic, is unattractive on active service. 
The Y. M.C. A. in order to be effective 
had to break with its Puritan past. 
Liberalism in religion has shared the 
fate of Liberalism in politics. With its 
insistence on free discussion, private 
judgment, and individual liberty, it 
accommodates itself with extreme 
difficulty to a state of war. 

If this analysis of the situation be 
correct, it is possible in some measure 
to forecast the religious results that 
will follow on the return of our men 
from the Front. Every church will 
receive members whose faith has been 
deepened or renewed by the experiences 
of active service. Certain uncritical 


bodies will be strengthened by the 

adhesion of those whose religious 

awakening has been of the catastrophic 
The Athenaeum. 
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and emotional type. But the main 
reinforcement will proceed to those 
historic churches which stand for 
miracle and pageant, authority and 
tradition. It may be that this rein- 
forcement will not be permanent. 
Even war cannot stay the daring of 
the human spirit. The critical faculty, 
though held in suspense by an abnor- 
mal environment, will reassert itself 
on the return of peace. The religious 
movement in France that followed 
on the disasters of 1871 was diverted to 
serve the interests of authority and so 
provoked a bitter reaction against all 
religion. So we may see a temporary 
revival followed by a deeper, because a 
disappointed, indifference. One other 
possibility remains. Liberal Chris- 
tianity may emerge from its temporary 
eclipse. At present its cosmopolitan- 
ism jars upon the popular mood of 
militant nationalism. It is suspected of 
being lukewarm and over-scrupulous 
in “the vigorous prosecution of the 
War.” It is compromised by a sup- 
posed tenderness for German sus- 
ceptibilities and conscientious objec- 
tors. With some reason it is believed 
to be out of touch with the needs of 
the hour. But these suspicions will 
pass away with the War which gave 
them birth. In “The Research Mag- 
nificent’’ the hero of Mr. Wells de- 
mands “an intelligentsia which is 
blooded.” So, in the critical days when 
peace is restored, a Liberal Christianity 
which has been “blooded,” active as 
well as reflective, as positive as it now 
is critical, may become the educator 
of the present movement, pruning it of 
extravagances, furnishing it with a 
basis in thought, and so preserving it 
for a rational yet virile faith. For, as 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward reminds us, 
if the State is to be kept re- 
ligious, the Church must be kept 
reasonable. 


E. J. Hagan. 
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‘“‘Dumb-Bell of Brookfield” by John 
Taintor Foote (D. Appleton & Co.) is 
an enthusiastic story of a dog, small 
and despised at first, but triumphant 
and beloved at the last. It is told 
with the same zest with which the 
same author, in a slighter book “The 
Look of Eagles,” recently told the 
story of the little black horse with 
fiery eyes that distances all rivals at 
a great race. Evidently, Mr. Foote 
loves both dogs and horses, and is 
capable of regarding both with a 
lively imagination which enables him 
to paint them as if possessed of human 
virtues. 


Mrs. Helen Davenport Gibbons, 
author of “The Red Rugs of Tarsus’”’ 
(The Century Co.) was present in the 
mission school at Tarsus in April, 


1909, when thousands of Armenians 


were massacred by the Turks, and the 
school enclosure was crowded by 
Armenian fugitives. The recent still 
more merciless massacres have led 
her to look through the letters which 
she wrote to her family at that time, 
and to weave together from them a 
vivid narrative of the tragic scenes 
which she witnessed. The book is of 
modest size, but it would have been 
improved by further compression, for 
the first half of it is overloaded with 
personal details which may well have 
interested the family circle but become 
rather wearisome to the general reader. 


Mary Aronetta Wilbur’s little vol- 
ume on ‘A Child’s Religion’”’ (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) should make a strong 
appeal to parents and teachers, for it 
is a helpful and sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the subject, sunny in its 
temper and wise in its suggestions. 
The author’s own childhood was 
of what has come to be considered the 


old-fashioned type, but it gave her a 
faith which survived later periods of 
doubt and stress, and led her to 
understand and to minister to the 
needs of children of today who, without 
wise guidance, are in danger of growing 
up with little or no knowledge of the 
Bible, and with no faith worth men- 
tioning. Fully conversant with the 
conclusions of modern scholarship, 
but also keenly alive to the significance 
and power of the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, Miss Wilbur writes 
with earnestness and conviction. Not 
the least inspiring chapter in the book 
is that on “‘A Sunday School Teacher’s 
Biography” which plainly tells the 
story of the faith and activities of 
Miss Wilbur’s mother, and helps to 
explain her own consecration to the 
religious teaching of children. 


A little more care, a certainty of 
just the effect intended, would have 
made of ‘The Jig of Forslin’”’ a noble 
and beautiful poem; but, in its present 
shape, it partakes of the uncouthness 
ofits title. It is—a jig. Conrad Aiken, 
who has done distinguished work in 
the realm of verse, has chosen to tell 
the story of Forslin, a modern, dingy, 
unimportant, elderly person, who, 
sitting in his shabby room, imagines 
himself through incredible and oft- 
told adventures. He becomes the 
lover of a Lamia—of a Vampire—of 
Salome as she dances round the head 
of John Baptist. The themes are 
fantastic, unreal; the rhythms should 
swing in old-fashioned ways. They do, 
often; but every now and then drop 
down to the jargon of! the present 
school of slang-poets. Lamia couldn’t 
talk slang and then slip into a snake— 
Mr. Aiken fails to make the reader 
believe in him. Much of the poetry 
rises to a high and mystical beauty. 
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The story of Salome, for instance, is 
wonderfully told and in surging stan- 


zas. The Four Seas Co. 


Theodore Roosevelt introduces ‘“‘The 
Voices of Song,’’ a book by his friend 
James W. Foley, with a half-hearted 
praise, half-ashamed apparently of 
the word he writes. But the poetry is 
fine, manly, deeply religious and holds 
a music in its swing that “needs no 
bush”’ of a famous name to proclaim its 
worth. Mr. Foley sings of boyhood, 
battles, the horrors of the overworked, 
death, and love. He belongs to the 
school of Sam Walter Foss and Eugene 
Field, offering no riddles, accepting 
the old solutions, very confident of 
the good in man and in God. 

Give me content; all else is vain, 

Nor power nor majesty may gain 

The prize, and yet in me are blent 

All these, the while I am content. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 


For simple pathos it would be hard 
to match the opening chapters of 
“The Long Journey,” in which Elsie 
Singmaster describes the hopes and 
fears of a German household of two 
hundred years ago, as they leave their 
war-ravaged village with their little 
load of treasured possessions to take 
advantage of Queen.Anne’s offer of a 
home in the New World. Too crowded 
with incident for the best effect are the 
later chapters, telling of the journey 
down the Rhine, the embarking at 
Rotterdam, the months of waiting in 
England with thousands of their 
countrymen till transportation can be 
provided, the wretched voyage across 
the Atlantic with an encounter with 
pirates on the other side, the unfair 
treatment awaiting the colonists at 
the end of all, and the adventures of 
the oldest lad among the Mohawks. 
But the slender little volume has the 
quality which marks Miss Singmaster’s 
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work and has made for her so many 
friends. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Malice in, Kulturland” by Horace 
Wyatt (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a clever 
parody of “Alice in Wonderland,” not 
calculated to win favor in Berlin, but 
exposing with keen satire, in humor- 
ous dialogue and verse, some of the 
most obv:ous absurdities of the Kaiser 
and his advisers. Here is a bit from 
“The Duel Monarchy”’: 


The Kaiser and the Chancellor 
Were walking hand in hand; 
They wept like anything to see 
Such lots of foreign land; 
“Tf this were only Germanized”’ 
They said, “it would be grand.” 


“Tf seven hosts of peaceful Huns 
Swept it with fire and sword, 
Do you suppose,” the Kaiser said, 
‘Culture could be restored?”’ 

“T doubt it,’’ said the Chancellor, 
And looked a trifle bored. 


And this is what “Army-Barmy,”’ 
whose identity is. not difficult to 
establish, said to Alice: 


“T sent a message to Brabant; 

I told them, ‘This is what I want.’ 
The little Belgians, rude and free, 
They sent an answer back to me. 

The little Belgians’ answer was: 

‘We cannot do it, Sir, beecause——’ 

I told them once, I told them twice: 
They would not listen to advice. 

I took a cannon, large and new, 

Fit for the need I had to do. 

My pulses thumped, my eyes went red; 
I filled the barrel full of lead. 

A Grey man came and said: ‘You know, 
Your treaty guarantees them, so——’ 
I said to him, I said it plain, 

‘Then we must tear it up again.’ 

I said it very loud and clear; 

I went and shouted in his ear.’’ 


A dozen full-page drawings by W. 
Tell illustrate the skit. 








